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Elimination of Waste. 
By Supt. P. W. SEARCH, Holyoke, Mass. 


The spirit of the age is one of economy—how to 
reach results with the least expenditure of energy, time, 
and general resources. The central aim in the scientific 
and mechanical world is to get rid of waste—waste in 
movement, waste in time, waste in energy. Shall not this 
great spirit of economy be carried into the school? The 
education of a child and even of a man is unnaturally ex- 
pensive. With all the excellence of our educational sys- 
tem it has its attendant weaknesses which should be cor- 
rected. We must find our way to the elimination of 
waste, so that a year of a child’s time may count for a 
year of golden opportunity. 


Elimination thru Organization. 


Now, in what way may this elimination be accomplished ? 

1. In school control—responsibility for school manage- 
ment must be centralized. A school system is really a 
very complex affair and calls for specialized training and 
experience, and for unhampered opportunity. The super- 
intendent must be the head of his schools. He must be 
in position to immediately correct weakness and to make 
effective his plans. To that end the school committee 
must stand out of his way. They have something else to 
do. 

2. The superintendent must be first of all an educator. 
As a rule he comes to his position without specialized 
training. He should be tied less to the slavish demands 
of office detail and have more time for personal culture. 
The superintendent needs wide horizon. He should bring 
to his teachers the great central principles which are to 
underlie the work of the schools, but there his usefulness 
largely ends. He has no business with details in teach- 
ing ; these belong to the teacher. The great tendency is 
to over-gradation. He has no business examining pupils ; 
he should examine schools. The most dangerous person 
about a school is the superintendent trying to keep every- 
thing in aline. He must give his teachers opportunity. 
The superintendent must stand out of the way of his 
teachers. 

3. It is the mission of the teacher to bring sunshine 
and inspiration to the pupil ; to find for him a key to in- 
terest ; to set the machinery of his life in operation ; to 
direct him along the line of self-activity ; but there the 
work of the teacher ends. Education is from within ; it 
cannot obtain by external veneering. Our schools and 
colleges are over-instructed. There is too much teacher 
and too little of the creative child. The teacher must 
respect the sacredness of individuality. God never in- 
tended all minds should be alike. Man’s highest possi- 
bilities in achievement must demand individual opportuni- 
ty. There must be elimination of much of class method, 
the passivity of the many while listening to the few, the 
marking of time, and the substitution of the teacher’s 
effort for the child’s. The greatest thing a child gets 
from his teacher is not subject matter, but contact with 
a great personality. There must be elimination of the 
poor teacher who insists on only one kind of results. 


School-Room Policy. 


4, True education demands that the school shall fit the 
child and not require the child to fit the school. Much 
of school-room policy requires the child to leave his natural 
life at the door of the school-room and confronts him with 





the blighting curse of uniformity. Education must take 
on more of nature. The schools must be transformed in- 
to gardens where the child grows, develops, and is trained 
by more natural processes. ; 

There must be the elinination of dead time. Any 
procedure which calls on one to wait while another is 
qualifying is bad. It is morally wrong to hold one or 
more pupils back because others cannot keep up. It is 
equally bad to require a good part of the class to sit pas- 
sive while a few are reciting. If this dead time could be 
eliminated, we have time and to spare, without asking for 
the performance of work out of school hours. 

There must be the elimination of overcriticism. The 
child learns by doing and his second effort is better than 
the first. Certainly he should have the benefit of the 
teacher’s judgment, but such help should be suggestive, 
not arbitrary. Over-criticism checks creation and crea- 
tion is the height of all school missions. 

There must be elimination of the arbitrary in govern- 
ment. The child must be trained to right choice, to 
right action. There must be elimination of the valueless 
in examinations. The child should realize that the exam- 
ination is his exercise and not for his teacher. It should 
be nothing more than any daily exercise. It should be 
broad, philosophic, ethical. The pupil who, with his books 
and helps before him, cannot be trusted to perform his 
work himself is still in the primary grade. 

There must be an elimination of false incentive. The 
pupil must do his work from love for his work and because 
itis right. Anything else gives him a false objective and 
lessens his chances of permanent interest. 


Enrichment of the Teacher. 


How shall we secure elimination by enrichment ? 

We must enrich the teacher. How shall we enrich 
child-life when we are content with the teacher of nar- 
row horizon and empty larder? It is absolutely essential 
that the teacher should be a person of broad, enriched, and 
enriching culture. The scholarship of the college gradu- 
ate is none too great for the conduct of the primary 
school. The early education of a child requires the 
master mind far more than does any subsequent period 
of his life. 

The child’s teacher must be a person of great personal- 
ity. Such an influence becomes everything to the child. 


One hour of association with a great personality is worth 


a week of ordinary school-room grind. 

The teacher must have specific training for the work. 
Scholarship is much ; personality with scholarship is more ; 
but scholarship with personality and specific training is 
everything. 

Individuation. 

5. The school must be enriched by more intelligent 
study of the child. When saved from the incompetency 
and faddism which ever hang on the outskirts of true re- 
form child study will move rapidly forward to two logical 
consequences : 

(a) The determination of certain generalizations that 
will reshape the policies of schools along lines more in 
consonance with physical, intellectual, and moral health. 

(b) The placing of tremendous emphasis on the doctrine 
of individualism in education. We cannot escape the is- 
sue —we must individuate. 


Abstract of an address to the Rhode Island institute of instruc- 
tion, October 27, 1898. 
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The Public High School : 


Is it a Just Charge Upon the Public Treasury ? 


By FRANK A. HILL, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education.* 


I have been asked to answer the question, “How far is 
the public high school a just charge upon the public 
treasury?” I shall have to limit my answer to Massachu- 
setts, although, in the nature of the case, whatever 
answer may satisfy Massachusetts is likely to serve, in 
some measure, other states as well. 


Cost of the High School. 


If we bring together the expenditures for all school 
purposes, including new buildings and old, as reported in 
the latest school returns, then out of an average total tax 
for the state of $15.23 on a $1,000, we shall find that the 
amount expended for schools was $4.72, of which amount 
91 cents was for high schools; or, if we exclude expendi- 
tures on buildings, which are subject to wide fluctuations 
in their annual aggregates as well as to great unevenness 
of division between high school and lower school purposes, 
and deal only with current expenses, we shall find that the 
amount expended for schools was $2.95 on a $1,000, of 
which 58 cents was for high schools. In other words, a 
little less than one-fifth of the money raised for public 
schools in Massachusetts is expended upon the high 
schools. If the thirteen grades of pupils in our public 
schools had the same number of pupils in each, and if the 
school money were equally divided among all the grades, 
the four high school grades would be entitled to four- 
thirteenths of this money, or a little less than one-third. 
As a matter of fact they receive, as has just been said, a 
little less than one-fifth of it. This is because the number 
of pupils falls off from the lower grades to the higher, so 
that, notwithstanding the greater cost of education in the 
high school, the four high school grades require much less 
money than any four grades below. 


Spirit of the Question. 


Now how far is this high school tax a just charge upon 
the public treasury? The form of the question seems to 
suggest that it is just for the public to contribute some- 
thing towards the support of the high school, but that it 
is an open question precisely how large that contribution 
shall be. The spirit of the question, however, seems to 
require a consideration of the reasons why the high school 
should be treated as an essential part of the public school 
system and dealt with accordingly. Tho these reasons 
are old, it is well to review them from time to time to see 
whether they are sound or not. 


Education a Just Public Charge. 


For two centuries and a half Massachusetts has clung 
most tenaciously to these two fundamental thoughts (1) that 
every child—the humblest as well as the proudest—is en- 
titled to a fair education ; (2) that the cost of this educa- 
tion is a legitimate public charge. These principles are 
deeply intrenched in the universal conviction ; they have 
found splendid expression in the supreme law; they are 
woven as unbroken strands into the substance of her his- 


tory. 
The High School in Legislation. 


When we leave education in general and think of sec- 
ondary education in particular, we shall have to say that, 
so far as legal or technical justice is concerned, the high 
school tax as well as the general school tax is a just 
charge upon the public treasury. That is to say, there 
has never been a time since 1647 when the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts did not require certain towns to maintain at 
public expense grammar schools, 7. e., college preparatory 
schools, or their modern equivalents or successors popu- 
larly known as high schools. It has not been simply the 
legal right of these towns to tax themselves for the sup- 





*From an address before the New England Association of Col 
leges and Preparatory Schools at Springfield, Oct. 15, 1898.) 
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port of secondary schools, but it has been their legal duty 
to do so; and towns were not rarely “presented,” as the 
old records run, and fined for failure to discharge this 


duty. 
The High School and the Constitution, 


And when Massachusetts became a state the people 
took pains to clinch this policy of colonial and provincial 
times by putting into the constitution these words: “Tt 
shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all 
future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the in- 
terests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of 


them; especially the university at Cambridge, public . 


schools and grammar schools in the towns.” In other 
words, the ancient and historic grammar schools that 
taught Latin, Greek and mathematics, with such minor 
variations in the curriculum as the people saw fit to make, 
and that were supported at public expense, were specific- 
ally mentioned by the people in that “‘solemn and mutual 
agreement” as schools which legislatures are constitution- 
ally bound to cherish. In response to this duty, imposed 
upon them by the supreme law, our legislatures have 
again and again made requirements relating to grammar 
or high schools, while the towns, within the realm of local 
control, have, in numerous instances, gone far beyond the 
letter of such state requirements. 


An Undemocratic View. 


To be sure, we now and then hear it said that the 
merest elements of an education will do for the toiling 
millions. Why should humble John Doe go to the high 
school? It is enough that he can read and write. What 
more does he need for plying the hoe or pushing the 
plane? To fill his horizon with tantalizing mirage effects, 
to fire his plebeian soul with vain longings, to sow discon- 
tent in his simple life, to train him to impatience under 
his natural leaders,—in short, to school him above his 
station,—this is bad both for John Doe and for the com- 
munity he should serve. Training the masses beyond 
their station! It is high time that under a popular gov- 
ernment like ours the use of this word “masses” in any 
sense that excludes the user from the masses of which he 
speaks or that prompts him to say “they” and not “we” 
should cease. Who are these superior beings that pre- 
sume to sit thus in judgment upon their fellows, to assign 
them to classes, according to their high pleasure, to set 
for them metes and bounds beyond which they shall not 
go? By what right, under our form of government, does 
any human being dare to say that I must grovel while you 
may aspire, that the primary school must suffice for my 
children while the university is for yours, that I must 
serve while you must rule? A believer in an aristocracy, a 
monarchy, the divine right of kings may, perhaps, consis- 
tently venture to dispose of you and me, of yours and 
mine, in this summary way, but not a believer in a demo- 
cracy, a republic, the divine right of the people. Indeed, 
article six in the Massachusetts declaration of rights re- 
cords the deliberate and carefully expressed conviction of 
the people that “the idea of a man born a magistrate, 
lawgiver, or judge is absurd and unnatural.” 


Freedom of Choice a Basic Thing. 


And so freedom of choice, when the. question of what 
one’s life work shall be comes up, is a basic thing in gov- 
ernment by the people. Upon the wisdom of this choice 
turns the welfare of each unit in the state and therefore 
of the state itself. So vital is the connection between the 
individual's choice and the state’s integrity, so essential to 
wisdom of choice is one’s awakening to his own capacity 
and one’s vision of the prizes that are possible to such 
awakening, that no state can afford to suffer its children 
or any portion of them to grow up without this revelation 
of themselves to themselves and without this stimulus 
from the splendid visions of a larger usefulness and a finer 
happiness. 


Total Result of the Policy of Freedom of Choice. 


The total result of the process when people in general try 
to make something of the opportunities which are theirs 
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Barnard College, Lexington avenue, and 120th street, N. Y. city. 


under a wise government of their own is an uplift of the 
state thru the enlargement and stimulus of its mem- 
bers, and an uplift of its members thru the enlarge- 
ment and stimulus of the state. It is the essence of de- 
mocracy--this freedom of intelligent initiative and push 
by the individual along the lines of his taste or capacity, 
a freedom that permits him to rise from the lower plane 
to the higher, if he can and will. So good a thing is such 
freedom for the individual and, therefore, for the state, 
that the public should spare no pains to keep the avenues 
of ascent open. If free public education of a high order 
keeps these avenues open,—and with all its imperfections 
it seems the wisest scheme for this purpose that human 
ingenuity has yet succeeded in devising,—that settles the 
wisdom of having it. 


A Legitimate Inquiry. 


If, however, the justice of the high school tax in its 
constitutional, legal, and judicial aspects is beyond ques- 
tion, it is still legitimate to inquire whether the public is 
receiving what it ought from its high school expenditure, 
or whether the high school is receiving what it ought 
from public taxation. Even if it should appear that high 
school results are too meager for the money that is paid 
for them or that the money paid for them is too meager 
to make the results reputa- 
ble,it would simply follow, in 
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Relation of a Tax to Ability to 
Pay it. 

The relation of any tax to 
the people’s ability to pay it, 
under our form of government, 
is dependent on the people’s 
willingness to pay it; and this 
willingness, in its turn is de- 
pendent on the people’s intel- 
ligent appreciation of the ben- 
efits the tax is supposed to 
bring. The tax should not be 
so heavy as to check produc- 
tion, to devour income, to ex- 
tinguish ambition, in short, to 
kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg; but what its basis 
shall be, just what percentage 
of this basis shall constitute 
.the tax, how the tax shall be 
distributed among the various 
purposes it should serve, how each portion of it shall be ex- 
pended,—these, with scores of allied matters, are always 
likely to be open questions. In their nature they do not ad- 
mit of exact, complete, and final answers. It is not what peo- 
ple casually say that must be taken as their true answers to 
these questions but what they directly or thru their repre- 
sentatives actually vote for. When the legislature in 
1824 voted to exempt nearly every town in the state from 
maintaining a high school, this meant that, in the popular 
judgment of that time, the high school was an institution 
of so great expense and so limited service that only the 
largest and the wealthiest towns ought to be required to 
maintain it. When the legislature in 1891 ordered that 
every town should be required to provide its properly 
qualified children with free high school tuition, this meant 
that, in the popular judgment of that time, high school 
education was of so great and general value that, not- 
withstanding its expense, no child ought to be denied free 
access to it. 


Lamb & Rich, Aschs., N. Y. 


School Tax Not Excessive. 


In short, our people are doing far more for education 
to-day than in 1824, and yet they are doing it more easily. 
The voice of the grumbler, I suppose, will never cease, but 
it is less often heard to-day than then. Here and there, 
indeed, we see a town that is pitifully burdened, paying 
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the one case, that the mon- 
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any other customary muni- 
cipal tax unjust because it 
1s too small or too large or 
because itis carelessly or 
corruptly used. We may 
affirm lack of judgment in 
such cases, which is an un- 
intended injustice to the 
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double or quadruple the school tax of its wealthier neigh- 
bors and yet powerless to command the schooling it ought 
to have. Such unevenness, whether of burdens or of re- 
sults, is regrettable; the state does something to reduce 
it and should do more. Still the inequalities are not what 
they once were under the vicious district school system. 
It may be safely said that, whatever defects of taxation 
need to be remedied, the people as a whole are not exces- 
sively taxed. 


High School Influence on the Schools Below. 


Leaving these general thoughts, let me say that we may 
find ample moral justification of the high school tax not 
only in what the high school, at its best, is theoretically 
fitted to do for the youth of the state, but also in what 
the high school, with all its faults, is actually doing for 
them. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Color Books for Children : 


Facts About Their Evolution. 
By CHARLES WELSH. 


Except for a slight eruption of Beardsley-Bradley-Ethel- 
Reed-ism the fashion in picture books for children has re- 
mained practically unchanged during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. It may be interesting to take a glance at the 
history and evolution of the modern color picture book for 
young people. 

Three Groups of Colored Picture Books. 


There are few with soul so dead that they do not remem- 
ber with affectionate pleasure the books which charmed 
and delighted them in those early days when the expand- 
ing mind was receiving impressions with a freshness and 
enjoyment which alas! so soon wear off in later years. 
And there are few who do not take a keen interest in the 
books which are being provided for the present inmate 
of the nursery and the school-room. 

For the purpose of this article colored picture books for 
children may be divided into three groups representing 
the early, the middle, and the modern periods. 


The Beginning of Colored Juveniles. 


It is nearly a hundred and fifty years since the making 
of books for children became a special branch of the pub- 
lishing business and it was not until fifty years afterwards 
that the art of the coloring was called in for their adorn- 
ment. The pictures were for some time printed from en- 
graved copper plates in outline and colored by hand—and 
with the revival of the art of wood engraving by Bewick 
and his school, this method of illustration came largely in- 
to vogue. For many years the engraver was instructed to 
cut his blocks for the juvenile books as boldly as possible, 
avoiding detail, so as to leave plenty of white space for 
the colorer to fill up. Stencil plates were also largely 
employed. 

Want of Detail. 


- During the first half of the present century “the pen- 
ny plain and two pence” colored principle obtained with 
nearly all the illustrated books for children and this ac- 
counts in some measure for the want of detail noticeable 
in many of the pictures, altho of course the engravers’ 
art. had not reached the perfection it later attained. 


The Charm of Quaintness. 


It is délightful to linger among these old fashioned 
books—which possess a charm that does not belong to the 
finished and more beautiful productions of to-day. The 
quaint dresses and the quainter attitudes, the prim, formal 
and didactic style of the writing, the oddity of the bind- 
ing are all interesting and delightful. In turning over 
their pages we breathe the spirit of that quieter age— 
gone never to return—when no railway trains had cut up 
merrie England, when there were no telegraphs or tele- 
phones flashing messages to and fro—and when there was 
really time to live and move and enjoy existence. 
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The “ Struwelpeter.” 


In approaching the middle or “Ante Crane and Calde. 
cott” period we are met by a work which may fairly be 
described as “epoch making” in the history of books for 
children. I refer to the famous “Struwelpeter,” Shock. 
headed Peter—by Dr. Hoffmann, which for nearly fifty 
years has retained an undiminished popularity. It is ag 
crude as the earliest of the hand colored books of which 
I have spoken, yet it charms and delights every little one 
in whose hands it is placed and it will doubtless continue 
to be a favorite long after the finished and artistic pro. 
ductions of to-day are forgotten. The original German 
edition is still produced by stencil plates in the old 
fashioned way—and an attempt made some years ago in 
England to induce the public to buy a more artistic edi- 
tion resulted in failure and loss to the publisher who was 
obliged to return to the old crude style. In Germany 
alone 30,000 to 40,000 copies are sold annually ; in Eng- 
land and America it is a prime favorite—and it is trang. 
lated into French, Italian and Spanish to the delight of 
the little ones of these countries. 


The Toy Books. 


The discovery of the art of lithography towards the end 
of the last century led to a revolution in book illustration 
on the continent of Europe, and later on it had its effect 
on books for the young. With the invention of steam 
lithography a complete revolution took place, and this 
marks the “middle period” of the history of color books, 
The productions of Routledge, Warne, Dean, and others 
who made colored toy books in enormous numbers and in 
countless varieties, flooded both continents from 1860 on- 
ward. The art in them was execrable and they were re- 
produced in the very crudest style of commercial lithogra- 
phic printing. Of such are the old “Aunt Louisa” toy 
books which most grown-ups of to-day will recall. 


Threshold of the Modern Period. 


With the modern revival of art came better picture 
books for the nursery. The garish, crude, inartistic toy 
book was destined to give way to the sweet influences of 
Caldecott and Crane, and I need only refer to these to 
show that we are on the threshold of the “modern peri- 
od.” Walter Crane’s first toy book was published in 1872, 
and Caldecott’s series covered the years 1878-1885. For 
a while these two masters held the field against all comers, 
and by many their illustrations are believed to touch the 
high-water mark of excellence. 


The Floodgates Opened. 


It was the publication in 1879 of Kate Greenaway’s 
“Under the Window” that opened the floodgates for the 
torrent of color books which is now annually poured forth. 
A careful examination of those which have been published 
year by year since that time shows but slight improve- 
ments in the mechanical part of the production and re- 
veals the enormous extent to which each success has been 
imitated and plagiarized. 

The Caldecott, Crane, and Kate Greenaway books and 
the famous “Holly Berries” by our own Ida Waugh were 
printed from engraved blocks and plates, but all the mod- 
ern fine art color books, as the publishers call them, are 
printed by lithography, and most of them are manufac- 
tured in Germany, the illustrations being drawn by Eng- 
lish and American artists and put on the stone by Ger- 
man lithographers. 

American-made Toy-books. 


These fine art color books for the nursery have had 
their influence,on the cheaper ones of American manufac- 
ture—and the United States is now flooding Europe with 
toy books manufactured here which are far, very far, in 
advance of those of the middle period. The publications 
of one New York firm from penny A B C books upwards 
may be found in the remotest country villages in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

a 
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School Architecture : 


The Opinion of an Expert. 


By Geo. F. Lorine, ARCHITECT, Boston, Mass. 
(From a paper read before the New Jersey State Sanitary Ass’n.) 


Some one has said that a child may be regarded as a 
very sensitive hygienic instrument, responding quickly to 
changes and environment. Following this line of thought, 
I have made a study of school construction from the 
standpoint of hygiene, as well as architecture. 

Sixteen years ago school buildings were erected with 
the idea that all that was required was the housing of so 
many pupils, protection from the weather, and so 
much floor space, all at the least possible cost. At about 
the time mentioned, I began an investigation of this sub- 
ject, being assisted by a bright man who was principal of 
a school. Much has been written on this topic, but my 
observations are based on actual experience in this line. 

Given a committee of fairly intelligent men, the first 
business instead of the last, which is the usual method, 
should be the selection of the architect. This should be 
done before any site for the proposed structure is pur- 
chased. The location at a suitable point within the school 
district for convenience and accessibility is acknowledged. 
The exposure of the school building is of utmost impor- 
tance, and preferably the lot should face either to the 
north or to the south; the class-rooms can then be lo- 
cated on the southerly side of the structure without too 
long corridors. 

Let in the Sun. 

Iam an advocate of sunny buildings for class-rooms ; 
I do not agree with those who advocate northwest or 
northerly exposure, when you consider the number of 
days in the year when the sun is obscured ; that the sun 
is nearly vertical over us at its highest point in the sum- 
mer time; that for spring, fall and winter days the sun 
is necessary for health; that east and west exposures in 
the morning and afternoon are as bad, in the opinion of 
those with whom I differ, as the southerly, and that the 
amount of fuel necessary for warming fresh air for north- 
erly rooms is by more at least four tons per room than for 
southerly ones. Sunlight is the only disinfectant which 
sustains man, while it kills the microbe. We all know 
the agreeable sensation of direct sunlight, and you can- 
not but agree, from the standpoint of health and economy, 
that my conclusion is correct. I believe that the body is 
of as much importance as the eye; with the windows 
properly screened against intense sunlight, by use of cur- 
tains to each window in two parts, with the rolls at the 
meeting rail, the top running up and the bottom one 
down, the light can be controlled. 


The Pro>er Kind of Windows. 


All windows in class-rooms should be square-headed, 

without transom tops, which cannot be properly cur- 
tained, and without the bar across the transoms, as they 
throw strong shadows over the desks. The light from 
the upper part of the window is most valuable, and should 
not be made circular or in the Gothic style. 
_ Double windows, or four runs of sash, should be built 
in on the cold sides of the class-rooms; they have the 
advantage of preventing the frosting of the glass sur- 
faces, and chilled air will not flow downward on the bod- 
les of pupils that happen to be seated in the outer aisles. 
With double windows the wind pressure on the walls of 
the exterior does not affect the movement of the air in 
the heating and ventilating ducts. 

The interior lighting of corridors and location of stair- 
ways can be disposed to best advantage with the style of 
the building mentioned. 

The space surrounding a building, and within the 
_ of the property lines, should be at least twenty 

eet. 

A lot where the grade of the land falls, or so graded 
as to fall to the rear, is much the better for the basement 
and for access to the same. 

Number and Height of Stories. 


Except for high schools, no building should have more 
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than two stories of class-rooms; by spreading the build- 
ing over the ground, instead of vertically, we gain in 
breadth, architectural effect, lessen the danger to health 


- of young persons by loss of energy climbing stairways and 


lesson the danger from panics; the additional cost of a 
building two stories high as to one of the same capacity three 
stories high is so small that it is not worth considering. 

In fixing the heights of stories we are governed some 
by the amount to be expended; the proper height of 
basement should be 9 feet 6 inches to 10 feet ; of first 
story, 18 feet ; and second story, 12 feet. The light in 
rooms on the second story-is always superior to that of 
the first, and we therefore increase the height of the 
story and of the glass surface of the first story to equal- 
ize same; in any event, the window heads should be fin- 
ished to the top so no shadows can be thrown on the 
ceilings; the sill of windows should be 3 feet 4 inches 
from the floor. The proportion of light to floor area of 
class-rooms should never be less than one square foot of 
glass surface to six square feet of floor surface, and from 
experience I can say that this holds good for rooms 
thirty-eight feet wide, lighted from one side only. With- 
in the limits of a city where adjoining buildings are about 
twenty feet from exterior walls, we should increase our 
glass in proportion of 1 to 5. 

The Question of Light.’ 

** Every room should receive the direct rays of the sun 
for some part of the day. The special arrangement of 
curtains before mentioned I consider better than dusty 
and rattling shutters; the direct rays can be wholly or in 
part excluded, if desired ; in direct sunlight the rooms up 
to the limit mentioned are sufficiently bright to allow the 
reading of extremely fine print without exertion ; at other 
times the shades are not required. 

The worst light is from the front; the best light is 
from the left side or left side and back ; as the teacher 
suffers from the light as well as the pupil, and is placed 
necessarily in the opposite position, I believe that the 
desk should be placed on the floor, in such position as 
may suit the individual taste, supplemented by swivel 
chair. The ceiling plays an important part in the distri- 
bution of light and should be white. I have used stamped 
metal ceilings painted white, but they are objectionable 
on account of the many shadows they throw; the paint 
soon becomes dull, and is not the equal of a perfect plas- 
ter ceiling for reflecting light ; the walls are better for 
the eye if tinted. Nothing can be better for blackboards 
than natural slate, but the joints should be cemented to- 
gether after being planed; the chalk receivers should be 
placed at a height of 2 feet 2 inches from the floor for 
small children, and not over 3 feet 4 inches high for high 
school pupils ; blackboards should not be placed between 
windows, and from 30 to 40 feet in length is sufficient for 
any class-room; dustless crayons should be used ; if com- 
mon ones are used they should be wiped off with a damp 
cloth, and not with a dry brush. Slots in the top mold- 
ing of the boards should be left for cards. Picture mold- 


ings should be placed everywhere. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Model One-Room School-House. 
Prize Design No. 2. 


THE SCHOOL JouRNAL’s ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


The accompanying illustrations describe the prize de- 
sign in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s architectural competition 
for a model one-room country school-house. This design 
was submitted by Mr. Turner Hodgdon, 172 High street, 
Brookline, Mass. The arrangement of heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus and toilet rooms is a little more com- 
plicated than that in the design which received the first 
prize. The arrangement of seats, eight long by six wide, 
accommodating forty-eight pupils, is an excellent one. 
It brings the teacher’s desk’in front of an aisle, where it 
should be. 

The lighting of the room might be considerably im- 
proved. It would be a better plan to have two windows 
in the rear, if there are but three windows on each side 
of the class room. The architect has sought to utilize 
the whole rear wall for a blackboard. In this respect the 
first prize design is preferable, placing the teacher’s closet 
to the side, and using the entire wall behind the desk for 
a blackboard. 

The seating arrangement and that of the halls, coat 
and toilet rooms are worthy of special commendation. 


Prize Design No. 3. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


The third prize design in the architectural competition, 
the front elevation and floor plan of which are shown on 
this page, was submitted by Mr. Louis La Beaume, of 
the Boston Architectural club, Boston. Here again one 
notices a similarity to the first prize design. 

A special point of excellence is the four long windows 
on each side of the class-room, which give sufficient light 
to allow the use of the whole rear wall for blackboard 
space. There is also a large blackboard space behind the 
teacher’s desk. 

The seating arrangement might be improved. Seven 
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Prize Design No. 2, Mr. Turner Hodgdon, 172 High St., Brookline, Mass. 


long and six wide would have seated just as many as six 
long and seven wide, and would have allowed the teacher 
to face an aisle, instead of a solid row of heads. 

In perspective, this building is one of the most attract- 
ive of the designs. The architectural effect gives a good 
idea of the purpose of the building. 
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Second Prize Architectural Competition. 


The success of the recent competition for the per- 
spective and plan of a one-room country school-house was 
so marked that THE ScHOOL JOURNAL now announces 
another similar competition for the perspective and plan 
of a two-room country school-house. This is competition 
K in The Brochure Series of Architectural Illustration, 
Bates and Guild Company, 13 Exchange street, Boston, 
Mass. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL offers three prizes, $20, 
$10, and $5, for the three best designs. December 15 is 
the date for the competition to close. The award will 
be announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL either in January 
or February, 1899. 

Conditions. 


The conditions governing the contest are: The draw- 
ings are to be sent to the Bates and Guild Company, 13 
Exchange street, Boston, Mass. They must be received 
on or before December 15, 1898. Sign each drawing 
with a pseudonym, not with a device ; enclose your name 
and address in a sealed envelope, sent with the drawing, 
and bearing on the outside the pseudonym only. Ten 
cents in postage must be enclosed for the return of the 
design. Make drawings with black ink on white paper 
not over 11x14 inches in size. Drawings must show a 
perspective view, and also on the same sheet, a ground 
floor plan, drawn to one-sixteenth inch to the foot scale. 
The school is supposed to be in the center of a 100 x 100- 
foot lot, and about thirty-five feet from the street. The 
rooms must accommodate from forty to fifty pupils, with 
space in front of each for recitations. Proper cloak- 
rooms should be provided, with sepatate closets for boys 
and girls. Give special attention to heating and ventil- 


ation, and allow at least two hundred cubic feet of air 
for each pupil. 
board rollers. 

The prize-winning designs are to become the property 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Drawings must be forwarded in paste- 
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Floor plan of Design No. 3. 


The strong support THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is receiving 
from superintendents, principals, professional teachers 
school boards, and the friends of education generally, has 
encouraged the publishers to reduce the subscription price 
from $2.50 to $2.00 a year. This, together with 
the reduction in the price of subscription, and the many 
important improvements planned for the current volume, 
ought to result in a still larger increase in the circulation. 


Ox 
‘¢ Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century’’ is the 
title of the book sent free to every subscriber to EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS. You want it. Send $1.00 to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York. Special rates to clubs. 
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Prize Design No 3. Mr. Louis La Beaume, Boston Architectural Club, Boston, Mass. 








School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 


One’s residence is where he has his established home, and to 
which when absent, he intends to return. To effect a change of 
domicile, there must not only be a change of residence, but an 
intention to permanently abandon the former home. 

(State vs. School Dist., City of Superior, Neb. S. C., July 19, 


1898.) 
Recovery for Void Bonds. 


1. The holder of a bond issued for the erection of a school- 
house, which is void because issued in excess of the amount 
allowed by satute, may recover if the school-house has been 
retained for continuous use by the school district. 

2. In an action for the value of a school-house erected from 
the proceeds of such a bond, it is proper to allege the successive 
preliminary steps taken by the school-board in strict conform- 
ity with the act authorizing the issuance of bonds, so that the 
court may require such performance on the part of the school 
district as law and equity will permit. 

(Livingston vs. School Dist. No. 7, etc., Dakota S. C., Aug. 31, 
1898.) 

Note: The court in this case said that, ‘‘a contract made by a 
school corporation which is unlawful and void because beyond the 
scope of its corporate powers, does not, by being carried into 
execution, become lawful and valid, but the aggrieved contractor 
and builder may disaffirm the contract, and sue to recover the 
value of what the school corporation has actually received the 
benefit of. It would violate the plainest rules of good faith to 
permit the school corporation, without any consideration, to re- 
tain every thing of value in exchange for a bond executed by it- 
self in a denomination unauthorized; and while the contractor 
cannot recover on the bond, he is entitled to relief against it and 
pay for the house erected.” 


Maintenance of Separate Schools. 


1. Where separate schools are established, as provided in the 
laws of 1890, an annual tax is required to be levied by the board 
of county commissioners in addition to the general county tax 
provided for in section 6,435, sufficient to maintain such separ- 
ate schools. When a township, therefore, under the school laws 
of 1890 erected a school-house, paid teachers, and purchased 
fuel, for the support and maintenance of such separate schools, 
the debts incurred for such purposes are not a township liability. 

2. A school warrant drawn by a county clerk on the county 
treasurer, in compliance with the provisions of section 6,412 of 
the laws of 1890, to be paid out of the moneys of the separate 
school fund to the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, does not 
constitute a township or school-district obligation 

3. A holder of such a warrant cannot maintain an action 
thereon against the township or its legal successors, the school 
districts created out of said township. 

(School Dist. No. 76, et al. vs. Capital National Bank,Oklahoma, 
8. C., July 30, 1898.) 


Note: The bank had judgment in the trial court but the appel- 
late court reverses the judgment on the grounds given above. 
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at a meeting and record thereof, be ratified by the directors 
drawing and paying orders for salary during part of the term 
of employment without protest. 

2. Tho the removal of a school director from the district 
operates as a vacation of his office, yet, as far as concerns a third 
party, he will be consdered a defacto officer, he having assumed 
and continued to act in the capacity of a director. 

(Graham vs. School Dist. No. 69, Oregon, 8. C., Aug. 13, 


1898.) 
School Warrants and their Limitations. 


1. Where the officers of a school district purchase school fur- 
niture and goods, and issue warrants in payment therefor, the 
owner of the warrant is not required to allege that the furni- 
ture and goods, were such as the board was authorized to pur- 
chase. If the board was not authorized to purchase the articles, 
this would be a good defense against the warrant, but the bur- 
den of alleging and proving the fact is upon the defend- 
ant. 

2. A municipal corporation has the power, in the absence of 
statutory inhibition, to issue any ordinary evidence of indebted- 
ness payable either instantly or at any time in the future, and 
to provide that such evidence of indebtedness shall bear interest, 

3. An action upon a municipal warrant is ordinarily barred in 
five years after its maturity. 

(Buffalo School Furniture Co. vs. School Dist. No. 4, of Gray 
County, Kans. 8. C., Aug. 19, 1898.) 


Compulsory Education Enforcement. 


1. Under the Laws of 1894 (compulsory education act, c. 671) 
providing that a school board “shall” appoint attendance offi- 
cers, and fix their compensation, and “may” make rules and 
regulations for the performance thereof, the making of such 
rules is discretionary. 

2. A school child was not a truant, and, at the time of his 
arrest by the attendance officer, was in the presence of his 
father, and was absent from school with his permission, to the 
officer’s knowledge. On breaking away from the officer, he was 
pursued by the latter, against the express command of the father, 
at a dangerous point across a railway track, in the face of an 
approaching train, and was killed. Held, in an action for dam- 
ages against the board of education, that the act of the officer 
was outside of the scope of his authority, and the board of edu- 
cation was not liable. 

(Reynolds vs. Board of Education of Union Free School Dist. 
of Little Falls. N. Y. App. Court, 4th Div., July 26, 1898.) 


A Discovery in Kansas. 


State Supt. Stryker of Kansas has discovered that thousands 
of dollars belonging to the state school fund are annually squan- 
dered by the scattered residents of the plains of western Kansas. 
A striking instance of this is the case of W. H. Freeman, whose 
family are the only residents of a school district in Logan county. 
His wife, his son, and himself annually elect themselves mem- 
bers of the school board, vote a six months’ school at $30 a 
month, and employ the daughter as teacher, her brother being 
the only scholar. Thousands of dollars are annually wasted in 
this way. 





Validity of Contract. 


The plaintiff contracted to teach a term 
of seven months. At the end of the fifth 
month she was informed that she could not 
collect the money under the contract for 
further services. She taught the remain- 
ing three months and then sued for her 
wages. The trial court decided against her, 
holding that she failed to prove a valid 
contract. On appeal this ruling is reversed 
and the contract held valid, under the fol- 
lowing ruling: 

1. Hill’s Ann. Laws, provide that two 
school directors shall constitute a quorum ; 
that any duty imposed on the board as a 
body must be performed at a meeting and 
made a matter of record, and that the con- 
sent of the board to any measure, obtained 
of individual members when not in session, 
is not the act of the board or binding on 
the district ; and further provides that the 
directors, when employing teachers, shall 
enter into a written contract, to which 
theYconsent of both parties shall be given 
in writing. Notwithstanding this a con- 
tract properly signed by two directors ae 
and the teacher, tho not authorized of re 9” [o=|™ 
cord or at a meeting, may, without actio- 
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Second floor. (Courtesy of Lamb & Rich, Architects.) 
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School Equipment. 


Under this hrad are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries. and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Zattor of THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, 61 East oth street, New York city, 








Pencils and Pens. 


Pencil manufacture, in these days, is taking great strides. 
The war brought out a host of patriotic pencils, but the endur- 
ing pencils are those upon whose construction the time and en- 
ergy of experts have been spent. Some of these are noticed on 
these pages. 


The Dixon Pencils. 


The increasing demand for colored pencils is met by Dixon’s 
series of blue, red, green, yellow, brown, black, terra cotta, and 
The Opera- 


sepia. The shape of these pencils is here shown. 
tor’s pencil, No. 300, has a satin 
finish and gold stamp, with black 
lead. The Carteret is a round 
pencil, one-half grade harder than 
No. 800, and used for freehand 
drawing and shading. The High 
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The A. W. Faber_Pencils. 


The lead for 
the A. W. Faber 
pencils comes 
from the mines 
of Asiatic Siberia 
and is peculiarly 
free from foreign 
substances. Each 
pencil is made 
from one single 
piece of graphite, 
uniform thruout. 
The one here , 
shown is a school , 
and office pencil, 
for rapid writing 
or designing. It 
is hexagonal, with 
a natural polish 
and gold stamp, and made in sixteen grades. 

The two new assortments shown are of new pencils, with and 
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School pencil is made round, with 
satin finish, in seven grades. They 
are made in two sizes, regular 
and tablet diameter, and have a 
very general use thruout the 








country. The American Graphite 
pencils are packed by the dozen 
in four styles of finish of round 
gilt, and also three of hexagon 
gilt. Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Eagle Pencils. 


The Eagle Diagraph pencil is one of the latest on the market. 
It is made with or without an erasive rubber, in eight grades, 
The Standard is used in the schools of 


round or hexagonal. 


CUT 73 ACTUAL .LENGTH 






EAGLE DIAGRAPH HB 


many of the largest cities in the country, and in the govern- 
ment offices. They are made in eight grades, from very soft, 
for heavy lines, to extremely hard for technical uses. Eagle 
Pencil Company, 377 Broadway, New York. 


The Kohinoor. 


The leading pencil of Favor, Ruhl & Company, 123 West 
Houston street, New York, is the Kohinoor. This is notable 
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for its strong point. It is used largely in the schools for draw- 


ing purposes, and by architects, engineers, artists, designers, 
It is made in sixteen grades. 


stenographers and bookkeepers. 
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without rubber tips. No. 8000 also contains one dozen pen- 
holders with assorted pens. It is packed in a maroon card- 
board box. No.8100 contains colored pencils in addition to the 
others. A. W. Faber, 78 Reade street, New York. 


The Eberhard Faber Pencils. 


The Van Dyke pencil is one of the attractive ones in the large 
assortment of Eberhard Faber, 545 Pearl street, New York. 
The Van Dyke is a hexagon pencil, with a Van Dyke 
polish and gold stamp. It is made of graphite 
compressed under extraordinary pressure to secure 
a firm point and lasting qualities. It is made in 
sixteen grades. The University is a drawing pen- 
cil, used jin New York and Brooklyn schools. It 
has a walnut polish, and is made in six grades. The 
Siberian is a hexagonal pencil, with a natural polish, 
made in sixteen grades, for drawing. The Drawing Pencil is 
for fine work. It has a natural polish and silver stamp, and 
is made round in five grades. In this connection, No. 430 
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The Eberhard Faber Pencils. 


for freehand drawing, and No. 3200, Artistic, are worthy 
of mention. 


wR 
Pens and Pencils. 


A pen is not the simple instrument which it appears at first 
sight to be. In fact, many processes are gone thru with before 
the finished product is put upon the market. It is safe to say 
that the average person buys a pen because of its shape. But 
while the shape has much to do with the writing qualities of the 
pen, there are other points not less important. These are the 
quality of the steel, the ink carrying capacity of the pen, and 
most important of all, the slitting. If one examines closely an 
average pen, he will notice several things: The hole in the 
center just above the point, for the purpose of holding the ink ; 
the grinding acress the pen over and around the hole, to prevent 
the ink from slipping off the pen too rapidly ; the smooth ap- 
pearance of the end of the point, to allow the ink to flow freely 
when it reaches that point ; the central slit from the hole to 
the point to help carry the ink and to give the pen flexibility, 
and the side slits, straight or curved, to insure additional flexi- 
‘ pility. In these points, the pens of various manufacture differ 
one from another. 


The Spencerian Pens. 


The Spencerian Pen Company, 450 Broome street, New York, 
are firm advocates of hand work in the manufacture of pens. 
The manager of the firm said the other day, “The slitting of our 
pens is done by hand, and the delicacy of the work is so great 
that only women can do it. Most people write on one point of 
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a pen, and if the points are not exactly alike, the pen will 
scratch and soon wear out. We go upon the principle that be- 
cause the style of writing has changed from slant to vertical 
that is no reason for changing the hardness of the pen, as has 
been done by several makers. It is necessary that a pen in the 
hands of children should have some degree of flexibility. If g 
pen is too stiff, it necessitates too firm a grip, and thus tires the 
hand. The No. 37 Vertical, which is the most prominent 
Spencerian pen at this time, has the novel feature of a dia- 
mond-shaped hole in the shaft of the pen. This is to prevent 
the ink flowing back into the holder, and also enables one to re- 
move the pen from the holder by means of a poirited instrument 
instea¢ of by the fingers. 


Joseph Gillott’s Pens. 


The original vertical writing pens of Joseph Gillott and Sons, 
91 John street, New York, are the Verticular, the Vertigraph, 
and the Multiscript, here shown. The Official, Registry, and 
Arrowhead have since been added to the list. The company is-. 
sues a circular containing a classification of their pens for verti- 
cal writing. This classification is made to meet the various 
styles of writing of all classes of people. This circular is de- 
cidedly novel and scientific, and may be obtained on application. 


The Esterbrook Pens. 


The three Esterbrook pens here shown are samples of ‘their 
school, vertical, and business pens, respectively. The College 
pen is especially designed for school work, and is white in color, 
and especially elastic. The Vertical, No. 556, has a firmer 
action than the ordinary school pen, and makes a clear, dis- 
tinct outline. The Falcon is a bronze pen, capable of holding 
considerable ink, and for many years a favorite business pen. 
It is an interesting and noteworthy fact that the peace proto- 
col between the United States and Spain was signed with two 
Esterbrook pens, Secretary Day using the Falcon, and Ambassa- 
dor Cambon the No. 313 Probate, a popular stub pen. The 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 26 John street, New York. 


Eagle Vertical Pens. 


The chief quality of the Eagle vertical pens is their flexibil- 
ity. They are made entirely by machinery from especially pre- 
pared steel, and tempered by a new process. They are too 
well known in this country to need extended notice. They 
can be obtained at any dealer’s or from the Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany, 377 Broadway, New York. 


The Barnes Pens. 


The new 617 Vertical pen, manufactured by A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, is meeting with consid- 
erable popularity in the schools. Of the pens here shown, the 
No. 415 Vertical, the No. 115 School, with medium flexibility, 
and the No. 217 Intermediate, a shading pen, are for school 
work; the No. 1, American, with fine point and easy action ; 
the No. 444, Atlas, and the No. 333, Columbian, are for corres- 
respondence. The firm claims for these pens smoothness and 
durability, fine quality, and low prices. 30,000 samples have 
been sent out lately, and will serve to introduce the pens to a 
large constituency. 


Sr 


Omega Dustless Crayon. 


De Wayne Greenwood, of Youngstown, Ohio, is putting on 
the market the Omega dustless crayon. It is a little larger 
than the ordinary crayon, but not so long, thus lessening waste 
from breakage. It is uniform in size thruout its length, and is 
both durable and convenient. 

Ox 


The Holden Book Cover. 


’ The system for preserving books which has been so widely 
introduced by the Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., is constantly growing in popularity. The cover is 
most easily adjusted, all that is necessary being the folding of 
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it over the book, moistening the glue and fastening down the 


flaps. At the present time there are over 1,200 prominent free 
text-book cities in the country using the Holden system. These 
use nearly three million covers. Until-lately, the manufactur- 
ers have sold direct to customers, but now the book supply 
houses have been given the privilege of handling the covers, and 
doubtless this will result in a largely increased sale. 


SE 
A Boy’s Remonstrance, 


I am feeling very badly; everything is going to smash; 

All the things I have believed in are going with a crash; 

The folks are growing learned, and their wretched lore is 

Used to shake a fellow’s faith in his best beloved stories. 

The fairies have been scattered, and the genii, they have gone; 

There are no enchanted castles; they have vanished, every one. 

Aladdin never lived, and the dear Scheherazade, 

Tho very entertaining, was a much mistaken lady. 

Of course, I see thru Santa Claus! I had to, long ago; 

And Christmas will be going the next thing that I know. 

For I heard,— I wasn’t listening—I heard the parson say, 

He had really, yes, had really grave doubts about the day. 

And as for a Washington, they say the goose should 

catch it, 

Who believed a single minute in that story of the hatchet. 

They’ve given a rap at Crusoe and dear old Friday. Why, 

We'll all believe in Friday ; we boys will, till we die. 

They may say it’s not “ authentic,” and such like, if they dare! 
When they strike a blow at Friday, they hit us boys. So there! 
And I’ve been reading in a book, writ by some college swell, 
That there never was a genuine, a real live William Tell ; 

That he has just a myth, or what we boys call a sell; 

That he didn’t shoot the apple, nor Gesler. not a bit— 

That all the other nations have a legend just like it. 

I think it’s little business for a college man to fight 

Against these dear old stories, and send them out of sight. 

' And all the boys are just as mad; and so the girls are, too; 
And so we called a meeting, to decide what we should do; 
And we have passed some resolutions, because that is the one 
And only way for meetings, when it’s all that can be done. 

I send you here a list: 
Resolved, that there was a William Tell: 
That by his bow and arrow the tyrant, Gesler, fell. 
Resolved, that he was not a myth. whatever that may be. 
But that he shot the apple, and Switzerland was free. 
Resolved. that Crusoe lived, and Friday, and the goat; 
Resolved, that little Georgie, his father’s fruit tree smote, 
And owned up like a hero. Resolved, that all the science 
Of all the learned professors shall not shake our firm reliance 
In the parties we have mentioned; and we do hereby make 


known ' 
The fact that we boys feel that we have some rights of our 


own; 
And request that in the future these rights be let alone. 
—C. Perry in “St. Nicholas.’ 


OR 
A Bright American Girl. 


The stenographer and translator of the Peace Commission is a 
Miss Marie McNaughton from the state of Michigan. She 
passed a high grade of examination a year ago for translator in 
the Bureau of American Republics. She is one of only two 
women who are paid by the government the salary of $2,500. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


N. L. Wilson, 170 Tremont street, Boston, has just added to 
his stock of anatomical, zoological, and scientific specimens a 
large variety of natural history specimens. 


A work for primary classes is to be issued before long by 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y., and it is expected to have 
wide popularity. It will have twenty-four lithographed pages 
in colors, many pen and ink drawings, and several vertical 
script plates. 


A revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the Merry Songs 
and Games for the kindergarten, has just been issued by the 
Balmer & Webber Music House company, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Clara Beeson Hubbard, of St. Louis, a former pupil of Miss 
Blow, has selected and arranged the songs and games. 


The Ziegler Electric Company, of Boston, Mass., has just been 
awarded a large portion of the contract for the physical appar- 
atus to be used in the schools of New York city. 


Teachers and librarians will be interested in the “ Annotated 
List of Books Relating to Literature and Education, Published 
in 1897 and 1988,” just issued by the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 
East Sixteenth street, New York. 


Louis Z. Kinstler has been appointed by Justice Cohen re- 
ceiver for the Godey Company, 52 Lafayette place, New York. 

The Critic Company, 289 Fourth avenue, New York, is offer- 
ing the Critic, and either McClure’s the Cosmopolitan, or the 
Munsey for the price of the Critic alone, $2.00. 


Some of the letters written in regard to the purchase of Riv- 
erside Literature Series books are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Here’are copies of two: 


Mr. ——— I have baught all fables Story Books and Novels 
I am a Goin to I shal see the Board aboit it first. I have Bought 
all School Books Requiared I am Giting tieard of Bying Novels 


I Can not Get no nobles [novels] book for a Scool Book, he can 
reed Out of his Reeders and not Out of the Fairtail Stories Books 


The Hawaiian Islands is the title of a booklet with an at- 
tractive cover design issued by the Chicago and Northwestern 
railway. A folded map of the islands is inserted just inside the 
cover. It isa good example of an up-to-date booklet, and can 
be obtained from the general passenger agent, Chicago. 

Mr. Henry Paret, formerly business manager of The Great 
Round World has taken a similar position with The Universe. 

The publishing business of Way & Williams, Chicago, has 
been bought by Herbert S. Stone & Co. Way & Williams will 
continue to publish “The Show Window,” a trade journal. 

The original Paige typesetting machine, the only one of its 
kind ever built, has been presented to Cornell university by P. 
T. Dodge, a patent attorney in New York. This machine cost 
nearly $2,000,000, and consists of over 19,000 parts, perfectly 


fitted. 
Ox 


Copyrights in Mexico. 


The Publishers’ Weekly gives the following synopsis of 
the Mexican copyright law, obtained from Consul-General Bar- 
low: 


There will be no distinction between Mexicans and foreigners, 
provided the work in question be published in Mexico. The 
author enjoys the copyright during his life; at his death it goes 
to his heirs. He can dispose of it as any other kind of property 
in his possession. By prescription, however, his right expires 
in the course of ten years. 

The law concedes to the author the right of publishing trans- 
lations of his works, but in this case he must declare whether 
he reserves his right to one or to all languages. This right is 
granted for ten years to authors who do not reside in Mexico 
and who publish their works abroad. 

In order to acquire the copyright the author, translator, or 
editor must apply personally or by his representative to the 
Department of Public Instruction, making note that he reserves 
his rights and accompanies it with two copies of his work. 

If it be desired to obtain copyrights of some work of music, 
engraving, lithograph, or the like, two copies must also be sent. 
If it be a work of architecture, painting, or sculpture, a copy 
of a drawing or a plan, giving dimensions and all other details 
which characterize the original, shall be presented. 

A foreign author not resident in Mexico must send power of 
attorney, drawn before a notary public and certified by a Mexi- 
can consul. This in its turn has to be legalized by the State 
Department of Mexico and protocolized, duly translated. For 
these services $25 is charged and $25 more for the work to be 
done in obtaining the copyright, including the value of federal 
stamps. 
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Potes of New Books. 


Bird Studies: An account of the land birds of Eastern North 
America, by William E. D. Scott. This does not pretend to be 
a work for ornithologists but aims “to place before students 
and others who wish to acquire knowledge on the subject, a 
means to that end.” 

The author takes as his point of departure the birds “About 
the House ;” and continues with those “Aleng the Highway,” 
thence to those “‘In the Woods,” and “Across the Fields,” and 
proceeding, considers those “In Marsh and Swamp,” and “By 
Stream and Pond.” Seven chapters in this way deal with the 
birds likely to be found in each environment. It seems a nat- 
ural method and on the whole is well carried out. 

The language used in the description of these birds is abso- 
lutely untechnical and can be readily understood by all. The 








plumages of old and young birds of the same kind are carefully 
and clearly set forth, and the changes in dress during the sea- 
sons also are defined. The nest, eggs, place, and methods of 
breeding and building receive due consideration, and the geo- 
graphical position of each kind of bird is given. 

One interesting feature of the author’s treatment is shown by 
- —— quotation, in regard to the meadow-lark (pp. 250- 


“ One of the distinctive birds of the open, found in old fields 
and pastures and meadows, who loves the prairies of the South 
and West equally well, is the field or meadow lark. A bird that 
ranges over a vast area, which does not migrate very far from 
its breeding place, and at many points not at all, it is marked by 
a certain sort of provincialism that is not to be passed by un- 
noticed. 

“Before the days when facilities for travel began to increase, 
before the posthorse was the synonym for rapid transit, travel 
was full of difficulties and trials not to be undertaken without 
due deliberation. Only stern necessity of some sort forced 
anyone on prolonged journeys and men were on the whole 
practically stationary. Their intercourse was limited to the 
vicinity of the place in which they were born. One of the re- 
sults was a diversity of dialects of those who spoke the same 
general language, so that men speaking German, or French, or 
even English, from different regions of their respective lands 
found it not enly difficult but often impossible to understand 
the language of their fellow countrymen. Birds’ songs, supple- 
mented by their various call notes, are undoubtedly their lan- 
guage. They learnit from one another. Orioles, robins, 
wood thrushes, jays, and other birds which I have reared from 
young birds, birds that were not educated by their parents, all 
sing,—but no song that their friends in the. forest would 
recognize or understand—no song by which atrained ornitho- 
logist would recognize them, without seeing the singer. And 
should you hear the song of the meadow lark, say .at Denver, 
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near New York, or any point in Florida, I feel sure you would 
never recognize it as the song of the same bird. They have 
not traveled far, provincialisms in song and call note have 
sprung up and have been adopted and perpetuated till now at 
the several extremes of its habit this, practically non-migratory 
bird has developed his own dialects, which grade into one 
another, but which in their extremes have no resemblance to 
one another. ” 


This book is illustrated with 166 plates of old and young 


birds, and their nests and eggs. These pictures are all repro- 
ductions of photographs. “Some are taken from live birds, 





State Supt. F. J. Browne, Washington. 


others from dead ones ; some are from stuffed birds, othersjare 
from prepared skins. All are faithful and accurate pictures, 
just what the camera presents, with its keen interpretation.” 

The nests and often the eggs are represented by photographs 
taken of them in their . original situation. Noticeable among 
these are the nests of the “bobolink ” and “ orchard oriole.” 

These pictures, the publishers have had reproduced in admir- 
able style and printed clearly and well. As an art work alone, 
the book merits consideration. The print and paper are all that 
can be desired and the binding is in good taste and intended for 
use and wear. 

This book, accompanied by 
the portfolios of separate pic- 
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tures taken from it should 
prove a valuable adjunct to 
every school and home library 
as well as to those of the 
naturalist and scholar. The 
separate pictures in portfolios 
would alone serve to awaken 
a love of birds and new in- 
terest in them, in every child. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. Cloth 363 
pages, with index and classi- 
fications. Price $5.00. 12 
portfolios, 50 cents each.} 


A real service has been done 
in the preparation of the new 
edition of the Clarendon Dic- 
tionary. It is now twelve 
-- years since the last edition 

was published, and the neces- 
sity for a new and revised 
one was apparent. The work 
has been well done, and an 
attractive, convenient, and 
admirably arranged diction- 
ary is the result. To gain 
space and not omit words 
many derivatives have been 
entered under their primitives 
| where the meaning is unmis- 
rtakable. For instance, “care- 
‘lessly” under “careless;” 
“artlessness” under “art- 
less,” and soon. Only prop- 
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er names and terms derived from them{are 
now printed with capital initials. Thus\the 
dictionary teaches the correct use of capitals. 
In the back of the book are a list of affixes 
and suffixes, a pronouncing list of geographi- 
cal names, a pronouncing list of scripture 
names ; a list of French and Italian phrases, 
one of Latin phrases, common abbreviations, 
and values of foreign coins. Dr. William 
Hand Browne, of Johns Hopkins, the editor 
of the dictionary, contributes to it a valu- 
able historical and scientific sketch of the 
English language. The pronunciation was 
prepared by the late Prof. S.S. Haldeman, 
whose extensive knowledge of phonology 
especially qualified him for the work. Al- 
together, this little dictionary is worthy of 
high praise for its many excellent features. 
(The University Publishing Company, New 
York, 18mo., cloth, XII + 365 pages. Price, 
45 cerits.) 


The Tourist’s Vade Mecum is a little 
manual of French colloquial conversation, 
the use of which will be invaluable to one 
who wishes to acquire an elementary know- 
ledge of French in the shortest possible time. 
Besides the short sentences in common, 
every-day French it contains vocabularies, 
tables, etc., and the exact pronunciation 
of every word. The spelling out of the 
pronunciation of the French sentences is a ‘ 
feature that will commend itself to all who know how hard it is 
to get the exact sounds of French words.$*(Isaac Pitman}& 
Sons, New York. 35 cents). beat ae 


The many young men who deem that they can develop the 
power to mave men by their spoken language should read care- 
fully the book by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt on Modern American 
Oratory. This power may be a natural gift, yet it can be de- 
veloped by study, and one who would attain the highest success 
should take note of the principles by which great orators have 
been governed. These principles have been set forth in this 
volume, and illustrated by orations drawn from the work of the 
most prominent public speakers in the United States for the 
past thirty years. In choosing the orations a threefold object 
has been kept in view : (1) such speeches have been selected as 
are interesting, valuable, and notable productions in themselves ; 
(2) those which are typical of the kind of oratory they are in- 
tended to represent, and (3) those which are representative of 
the best work of the men who delivered them. Deliberative 
oratory is represented by a speech by Carl Schurz ; forensic 
oratory by Jeremiah §. Black ; demonstrative oratory,—the 
eulogy, by Wendell Phillips, the commemorative oration, by 
Chauncey M. Depew,—the platform oration, by George William 
Curtis,—the after-dinner address, by Henry W. Grady ; and 
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pulpit oratory, by Henry Ward]Beecher. (Henry Holt & Co ,, 
New York. $1.00.) 


It is hardly necessary to say that one should go to the foun- 
tain head of our language to study its words and grammatical 
forms, in order to understand perfectly the English tongue as it 
is spoken and written to-day. An introduction to that spring 
of English, Anglo-Saxon, is offered in the Anglo-Saxon Reader 
by Drs. W. M. Baskervill and James A. Harrison. Their objects 
are to supply new and elementary prose texts for the use of 
students and teachers desirous of varying the Anglo-Saxon 
primers and readers, now before the public, and to give a more 
complete and practical presentation of working forms in the 
grammar proper. Along with these are given an elementary 
syntax and a few notes, explaining points on which the student 
would be likely to require help. Many of the selections are 
from the Old and the New Testament, and hence will be found 
in easy reading. (A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

1.20. 


Most of us wish to know all we can about the Philippine isl- 
ands just now, because they are so closely associated with our 
national affairs. A very satisfactory description of the islands 
and their people is found in ‘“ Yesterdays in the Philippines.” 
by Joseph Earle Stevens, an ex-resident of Manila. Because he 
gives his personal experience and describes 
the sights he has actually seen, his style is 
especially graphic. The book is nicely illus- 
trated and bound in cloth, with.a pretty cover 
design. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans has just been 
issued in the Students’ Series of English clas- 
sics. It is edited by Reuben Post Halleck,’ 
M.A., with an introduction and notes. The 
introduction includes an account of Cooper’s 
life and writings, his relative place in litera- 
ture, a discussion of the mooted question of 
his Indians, and the objects to be kept in 
sight in reading his works. The introduction 
also contains estimates of Cooper from the pens 
of various writers, including Thackeray, Low- 
ell, Richardson, Bryant, Balzac, Lounsbury, 
Matthew, and Painter. The location of places 
connected with the story is given, accompan- 
ied by a map of the region. Thirty pages are 
devoted to notes, with hints for discussion 
and review. The book is thus admirably 
adapted to use in the schools. This new 
edition should add much to the popularity of 
or among students. (Leach, Shewell & 
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New Publications of The Month. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the two preceding months. 
Special attention is given to all such requests which 
mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


send descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named. 


of THE JOURNAL. 


TITLE, 
North America 
Childhood Songs 


The Making of the Sermon 

In Nature’s Image 

Cglifornia Plants in their Homes 

Manual of the History of French Litera- 


ture 
Text-Book of Algebra 
Goethe’s Egmont 
Essentials of Psychology 
Observation Blanks, Mineralogy 
Gymnastic Stories and Plays 
Elementary Botany 
A Child’s History of England 
Russische Fibel I-II 


Northern Europe 

The War With Spain 
Elementary Zoology 

Nature Study by Months 

Child Study of the Classics 
Literary Criticism 

Bird Studies 

Nature Study Plates 12 Sections 
Primer and First Reader 
Practical Lessons in Algebra 
The Jingle-Jangle Rhyme Book 
Latin Grammar 

The Clarendon Dictionary 


LIBRARY 


TITLE, 


Ward Hill The Senior 

Italy and the Italians 

Ruth and her Grandfadder 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans 
Denise & Ned Toodles 

Through the Earth 

Two Biddient Boys 

The Book of the Ocean 

Story of Marco Polo 

Our Conversational Story 

The Secret of Achievement 
Chilhowee Boys in Harness 
Great Books 

The Big Front Door 

Miriam 

Colette 

The Greatest Thing Ever Known 
The Modern Man and Maid 

All Sorts of Dialogues 

One Hundred Entertainments 


Cyrano de Bergerac 

Little Masterpieces—F. B. Macaulay 
- ohn Ruskin 

hos. Carlyle 

Model Houses for Little Money 

Inside of a Hundred Homes 

Home Games and Parties 

The Business Girl 

Bob, Son of Battle 

Mistress Nancy Molesworth 

The Day’s Work 

Life and Character of U.S. Grant 

The Song of Hiawatha 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 

The Athenaeum Press Series 

La Bibliotheque De Mon Oncle 

Grammaire Francaise 

Traumereien 

Modern American Oratory 

Prisoners of Hope 

The Charming Sally 

The Boys of Old Monmouth 

In the Brave Days of Old 

The Blindman’s World 

Dorothy Deane 

The Land of Contrasts 

The Gray House of the Quarries 

Ye Little Salem Maide 

Pauline Wyman 

Under Dewey at Manila 

Six Young Hunters 

The Queen’s Story-Book 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments 

Hail to America 

The King’s Ward 

The Cuban Spy 

A Generation of Cornell 

Tales of the Heroic Ages 

The American Girl’s Handy Book 

The Boys of Fairport 

In Pirate Waters 

The Workers. The West, 


a“ “ 


AUTHOR. 


Frank G. Carpenter 
Mira and Mabel Rowland, 


i) 

T. Harwood Pattison 
W.I. Lincoln Adams 
Alice Merritt Davidson 


Ferdinand Brunetiere 
George Egbert Fisher 
Max Winkler, (ed.) 

Colin S. Buell 

Austin 

Rebecca Stonervad 
George Francis Atkinson 
Charles Dickens 

Adolph Garbell 


Chas. F. King 
Chas. Morris 
Frank E. Beddard 
Arthur C. Boyden 
Grace Adele Pierce 
Lorenzo Sears 

W. E. D. Scott 


Sarah E. Sprague 
Gilbert & Sullivan 
Henry Bradford Simmon 
B. L. Gildersleeve 

S. S. Haldeman 


Pp. 
352 


144 
392 
108 
133 


567 
683 
276 


350 
383 
208 
106 

71 
364 
363 


112 
205 


328 
365 


BINDING. 
Cloth 


Cloth 


Bds. 


a3 


Cloth 


Bds. 

Cloth 

Bds. 

Cloth 
“ 


PRICE. 


.25 
1.50 


1.50 


.30 
75 


1.25 


1.50 


1.25 
5.00 
50 ea. 


1.50 


The publishers of these books wil} 


PUBLISHER, 
American Book Co, 


American Bap. Pub. Society 
4“ “ “ce - ed 


Baker & Taylor Company 
Baumgardt & Co., B..R. 


Croweli & Co., T. Y. 
Fisher & Schwatt 
Ginn & Co. 

“é “es “oe 


Heath & Co.,D.C. 


Holt & Co., Henry 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Langenscheidtsche Verlags- 
Buckhandlung 

Lee & Shepard 

Lippincott & Co., J. B. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

New England Pub. Co. 

Putnam Sons, G. P. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. 
Stokes & Co., F. A. 
University Pub. Co. 


“ “ 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 


Everett T. Tomlinson 
George B Taylor 
Todd 


Edward S. Holden 
Gabrielle E. Jackson 
Clement Fezandie 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Ernest Ingersoll 
Noah Brooks 

Agnes H. Morton 
Orison Swett Marden 
Sarah E. Morrison 
Dean Farrar 

Mary Leonard 
Gustav Kobbe 
Jeanne Schultz 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
Sarah Grand 

Clara J. Denton 
Charlotte Whitney East- 


man 
Edmond Rostand 
Bliss Perry, (ed.) 


“ ie se 


Wm. L. Price 
Wm. Martin Johnson 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
Ruth Ashmore 
Alfred Ollivant 
Joseph Hocking 
Rudyard Kipling 
Hamlin Garland 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Morris Jostrow 
John G. Dow 
Rodolph Topffer 
Baptiste Meras 
Idelle B. Watson 
Ralph Curtis Ringwald 
Mary Johnston 
 emiee Otis 
verett T. Tomlinson 
Ruth Hall 
Edward Bellamy 
Ellen Olney Kirk 
mata Fullarton Muirhead 
ary Harriet Norris 
Pauline Bradford Mackie 
Sophie May 
Edw. Stratemeyer 
W. Gordon Parker 
Geo. Lawr. Gomme, (ed.) 
Andrew Lang, (ed.) 
. W. Betts 
essie Van Zile Belden 
rank Dumont 
Jacob Gould Schurman 
Zenaide A. Ragozin 
Lima and Adelia Beard 
Noah Brooks 
Kirk Munroe 
Walter A. Wyckoff 





Pp. 


360 
449 

go 
105 
224 
238 
286 
279 
247 
218 


378 


BINDING, 
Cloth 


Bds, 
Cloth 


PRICE, 


1.25 
2.00 
1,00 


1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

.50 
1.00 

+35 

35 


1.50 


1.50 


1.25 
1.25 
1,25 


2.00 


2.00 
1.25 


1.50 


PUBLISHER. 
American Bap. Pub. Society 
ae ae oe “ee 

Barnes & Co., A.S, 
The Century Company 

“ee “ee “cc 

ae ot “ 

“ “ “ 

Pad “ “e 


a “ “i 


‘ “s sc 


Crowell & Co., T. Y. 


Denison, T. S. 


“i “ 


Doubleday & McClure 


sc ay 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
Holt & Co., Henry 


‘ “ ‘ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“ “ “ce 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Lee & Shepard 

“ce “ee 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
“ce “ee “ 
Lyon & Healy 
Neely F. Tennyson 
Penn Pub, Co. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 
4 66 —— -—— “ce 
moe 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
“ee “ “ 
Loe “ “ 


ree “ce “ec 
. 
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Wild Animals I have Known Earnest Seton Thompson 359 ts 2.00 “ “ “ 
The Destroyer Benj. Swift 313 : Stokes & Co., F. A. 
The Town traveler George Gissing 293 “ “ ‘“ “6 
Autobiographical Reminiscences Henry Ward Beecher 187 “ “ “ “ 
The Letter and the Spirit Cora Maynard 330 “ 1.25 “ “ “ 
Domitia S. Baring-Gould 348 “ 1.50 “ “ “ 
Tekla Robert Barr 437 “ “ “ 
More Cargoes W. W. Jacobs 231 bs od “ “ “ 
Heroes of Our War With Spain Clinton Ross 352 “ 1.50 “ “ “ 
Prospectus for 1898 or Paper Y.M.C.A. 
Annual Report 56 vs “ és 
Little Journeys tothe Homes of American 

Statesmen, Henry Clay. Elbert Hubbard Paper Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 
Home Training of Children James C, Fernald 59 Cloth Potter & Putnam 
The Golliwogg at the Seaside Florence K. Upton 62 Bds. 2.00 Longmans, Green & Co. 





Books Under Way. 


‘ way this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
ooks. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


“The War of 1898,” by Richard Harding Davis, with illus- 
trations from photographs and drawings by eye-witnesses. 

“Thomas Gainsborough,” his life and works, by Walter Arm- 
strong, of the British Museum. Limited edition. $25.00. 

“Fashion and Fashions in Paris,” from 1797 to 1897, by Octave’ 
Uzanne, with 100 full-page colored plates and 230 text illustra- 
tions. Limited edition. Royal 8vo. $15.00. 

05” by Reinhold Schoener. 300 illustrations. Quarto. 

“The Lost Word,” by Henry Van Dyke. A Christmas legend 
of long ago. $1.50. 

“The Bashful Earthquake,” by Oliver Herford. 12mo. $1.25. 

“Miss America,” by Alexander Black. 75 illustrations. 8vo. 

“Life’s Comedy,” by various authors. Quarto. $1.50. 

“An Illustrated Flora” of the Northern United States and 
Canada, by Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph.D., of Columbia univer- 
sity, and Hon. Addison Brown, of the Torrey Botanical club. 30 
vols. Imperial 8vo. $9.00. 

“Commercial Cuba,” by William J. Clark. 8vo. 


Doubleday & McClure Co. 


“A Gunner Aboard the Yankee,” from the diary of Number 
Five on the port gun, with an introduction by Rear Admiral 
William T. Sampson. 

“South America,” by Hezekiah Butterworth. 325 pp., cloth, 
16 inserted plates. $2.00. 

“The Rescue ; a Tale of the Shallows,” by Joseph Conrad. 

“Temple Edition of the Novels of Charles Dickens.” 40 vols. 
3 vols. issued each month. 80 cents per volume. 

“The Spirit of Sweetwater,” by Hamlin Garland. Full 
leather, holiday style. $1.00. 

“A Minister of the World,” by C. A. Mason. Full leather, 
holiday style. $1.00. 

“The People of Our Neighborhood,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 
Full leather, holiday style. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Beginnings of New England,” by John Fiske. _ Illus- 
trated edition, with maps, portraits, facsimiles, prints, and con- 
temporary views. 8vo. $4.00. 

“James Russell Lowell and His Friends,” by Edward Everett 
Hale. Crown 8vo. 

“The House of the Seven Gables,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Holiday edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. .00. 

_ “Complete Poetical Works of John Milton.” Cambridge edi- 
tion. With sketch and notes. S8vo. $2.00. 

“The Battle of the Strong,” by Gilbert Parker. 12mo. 

“A History of the Presidency,” by Edward Stanwood, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 

“Corona and Coronet,” by Mabel Loomis Todd. Crown 8vo. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


“Braided Straws,” a reader for primary grades. By Eliza- 
beth E. Foulke. 

“Historic Pilgrimages in New England,” by Edwin M. Bacon. 
For grammar and high schools. 

“The Land of Song.” Compiled by Dr. Larkin Dunton and 
Katherine H. Shute, for primary and grammar grades. 3 vols. 

“The Normal Course in Reading, Teachers’ Manual,” by 
Emma J. Todd and Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C. 

“Universal History,” by Robert H. Labberton, LL.D. 

“First Steps in the History of Our Country,” by William A. 


Mowry, LL. D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


“Recollections of the Civil War,” by Charles A. Dana, with 
portrait. 
gene Story of the Railroad,” by Cy. Wormen. 12mo., cloth. 


. 


“Our Nation’s Flag and the Flags of Other Nations,” by Ed- 
ward S. Holden. Illustrated. 12mo., cloth. 
“Playtime and Seedtime,” by Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. 
Helm. 12mo., cloth. 50 cents, net. 
“A Herald of the West,” by J. A. Altsheler. A romance of 
1812. 12mo., cloth. $1.50. 
“The Hero of Erie” (Commodore Perry), by James Barnes. 
In “Young Heroes of Our Navy” series. 12mo., cloth. $1.00. 
“A Writer of Books,” by George Paston. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
“Armageddon,” by Stanley Waterloo. 12mo., cloth. $1.00. 
“Phoebe Tilson,” by Mrs. Frank Pope Humphrey. 12mo., 
cloth. $1.00. 
7 caaaaa Wynne,” by Adeline Sergeant. 12mo., cloth. 


“ At the Blue Bell Inn,” by J.S. Fletcher. 16mo., cloth. 75 
cents. 
ae the Bosphorus,” by Mrs. Lew Wallace. 12mo., cloth. 


“The Fifth of November,” by Charles 8. Bentley and F. Kim- 
ball Scribner. 12mo., cloth. $1.00. 

“A Cruise Under the Crescent,” by Charles Warren Stoddard. 
100 illustrations. 12mo., cloth. $1.50. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“The Haunts of Men,” by Robert W. Chambers. 12mo., 
cloth. $1.00. 

“Gladstone, Statesman and Scholar,” by David Williamson. 
8vo., cloth, $2.00. 

“Mother Song and Child Song,” by Charlotte Brewster Jor- 
dan. 12mo., cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

“Letters of Dean Swift,” edited by George Birkbeck Hill. 
Quarto, cloth. $4.50. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


“The Castle Inn,” by Stanley J. Weyman. Crown, 8vo., 
cloth. $1.50. 

“Two Little Runaways,” by James Buckland. $2.00. 

“Yule Logs.” Christmas annual for 1898. Edited by G. A. 
Henty. $2.00. 

“The Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes, by S. Rosa- 
mond Praeger. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“A History of the People of the Netherlands,” by Petrus Jo- 
hannes Blok, Ph.D. In three parts. Laid 12mo. $1.50. 

“Little Journeys to the Home of American Statesmen,” by 
Elbert Hubbard. 16mo. $1.75. 

“Petrarch,” a selection from his correspondence. With his- 
torical introductions and notes. 8vo. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Auf der Sonnenseite,” six humorous tales selected by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt, and edited with notes and vocabulary, for 
second year reading in schools, or for first year college reading. 

“German Selections for Advanced Sight Translation,” by Miss 
Rose Chamberlain, of Bryn Mawr College. 

; The Century Co. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” by John Bunyan. Illustrations and 
decorations by Louis George and Frederick Rhead. 

“Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll,” written by a near rela- 
tive. 100 illustrations. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 
“Bird Gods,” by Charles De Kay, with decorations by George 
Wharton Edwards. 273 pages. $1.50, net. 
The Werner Co. 
“The Story of La Fayette.” 
“Four American Naval Heroes.” 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
“His Big Opportunity,” by Miss Amy Le Feuvre. 
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The New College for Teachers: 


University of Chicago. 


The University of Chicago College for Teachers is a legiti- 
mate and happy outgrowth of the work carried on by the Class- 
study department of the Extension division of the university for 
the past six years. We have been conducting classes in the 
various branches of literature, science, and art ever since the 
opening of the university in 1892 at points within the city of 
Chicago and vicinity for the benefit of those persons who de- 
sired this kind of work and yet were so situated that they could 
not give their entire time, as is required of students in resi- 
dence. 

This work has grown and expanded with every passing year. 
The income from the tuition in this department has risen from 
less than $4,000 three years ago to over $8,000 last year, and 
there was a fair prospsct of its reaching the $10,000 mark this 
year ; showing by one of the best of all evidences, willingness 
to pay for it, the high value which the students have set on this 
work. 

At this juncture, by the generosity of Mrs. Blaine, we are 
enabled to take a long step in advance of anything we have been 
able to accomplish up to the present. We can now fix upon a 
definite unit of work, arrange a comprehensive scheme of 
courses, and group them in such a way as to offer the curricu- 
lum of a regular college of the university, leading upon its com- 
pletion to a regular degree. Our class-study work will be car- 
ried on as hitherto. Indeed, it will receive increased attention 
and dignity, and will become a most essential support and sup- 
plement to the work of the College for Teachers, as the latter 
will itself become a most important aid to it. 


Work of the College. 


The work of the new college is exactly the same as that of 
the other colleges of the university, except as to the form, the 
time, and the place of instruction. In these three respects 
changes have been made so as to enable it to conform to the 
needs of the persons for whom it is intended, viz., any and all 
persons qualified to do the work, who are so engaged by other 
imperative duties as to make continuous attendance at the other 
colleges of the university impossible. The curriculum has been 
resolved, so to speak, into its component parts, and arrange- 
ments made so that in the case of persons who have only very 
limited time at their disposal, it will be possible to do one unit 
or major of work by an attendance at lectures and recitations 
for one two-hour session per week during two quarters, or six 
calendar months. If the student has more time he may take 
two majors, requiring two two-hour sessions per week thru 
six months, or he may take one of the majors, which, running 
two two-hour sessions per week may be completed in one quar- 
ter, or three calendar months ; or, in case he desires still more 
work, he may combine two or more such courses. 

For whose benefit are these courses? For every one who for 
any reason chooses to take them. The doctor of philosophy, 
the master of arts, the bachelor of arts or science, the college 
or university graduate in any department, the man or woman 
who never attended a college or even a high school, one and all, 
so far as they are qualified for the work and care to do it. 


Neither Normal School nor School of Pedagogy. 


I have said that the courses of this college are open to all 
persons—whether teachers or not—who are qualified to profit 
by, and are interested in, its work. Why, then, callit a college for 
teachers ? In the first place, because the generous woman who 
has made this novel experiment possible has been much interested 
for years in everything which would improve the character of 
education in this community, either in public or private schools. 
She has rightly felt that the strategic point at which the lever 
should be applied is the education of the teacher. Every aid, 
every facility offered to the ambitious and aspiring teacher to 
qualify himself better for his work means untold benefit to his 
pupils and their children’s children to the third and fourth gen- 
eration. Mrs. Blaine has given us this money because she was 
primarily interested in having the university extend its facili- 
ties to teachers ; tho she was also explicit on the point that it 
was not to be confined to them alone. 

As a consequence of this fact, since the means at our disposal 
enabled us to select only a few of the many courses offered in 
the other colleges of the university, we naturally selected those 
which we supposed would be most desired by the teachers as a 
class, and hence we may rightly call it a college for teachers. 
Mrs. Blaine’s donation has, moreover, enabled us also to reduce by 
about twenty-five per cent. the charge for these courses to per- 
sons actually engaged in teaching in the schools of Chicago and 
vicinity. 

At this point, however, we desire to guard ourselves against 
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a natural misconception. Altho a college for teachers, this 
institution is in no sense a normal school, 7. ¢., a school for mere 
training in methods. We are following in this college exactly 
the same ends and purposes which we follow in other colleges 
of the university. Our object is a scientific, a cultural, a dis- 
ciplinary one—not a special, technical, or pedagogical one. We 
may even go farther and say that we shall not adapt the ma- 
terial of our college and university courses to the wants of a 
teacher as a teacher. Our primary aim is scholarship—result- 
ing in a widening of the mental, moral, and esthetic outlook, 
which will react in a most favorable way upon the entire activ- 
ity of the teacher. 


The Teachers’ Interests Considered. 


It must be admitted, however, that, owing to the circumstances 
mentioned, we have been compelled to select those courses which, 
in a general way, lie along the line of what we suppose to be 
naturally the teachers’ interest. Thus every grade teacher in 
the city of Chicago is instructing in English in all its different 
forms, grammar, composition, rhetoric, literature. It would ap- 
pear as if it lay in her interest, in the interest of the school and 
in the interest of our society, to extend her scholarship along 
lines of English literature and philology rather than along the 
lines of Egyptology and Assyriology, valuable and important as 
these subjects are. And so we have selected courses in English 
rather than courses in Semitics. The grade teachers in this 
city are struggling with the mysteries of nature study, and it 
may be supposed they would prefer to extend their scholarship 
in fields of natural science rather than in Hindoo and Chinese 
philosophy, interesting and profitable as such study is, and so we 
have selected courses in physiography and botany rather than 
courses in Sanskrit and comparative religion. 

In this larger sense, therefore, we have selected the courses 
offered in this college with reference to the wants and needs of 
the teacher—and hence rightly call ita College for Teachers. 

We offer instruction, moreover, in pedagogy, but only as in 
other subjects—and with the same end in view—-scientific train- 
ing and knowledge. The list of subjects in which we shall offer 
instruction during the first year is as follows: Astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, English, French, geology, German, Greek, 
history, Latin, mathematics, philosophy and pedagogy, physics, 
physiology, political economy, political science, public speaking, 
sociology, Spanish, zoology. 


The Future. 


The modest undertaking is only the beginning of what we hope 
will prove a large and expanding work. We have undertaken 
to duplicate only a few of the many courses offered in the other 
colleges of the university which are of interest to teachers. We 
hope, as this experiment succeeds, to add many more, until all 
the courses offered to other resident students which may be of 
service to teachers, may be duplicated here in a form and at 
times which will enable the teachers to utilize them. But when 
this has been accomplished we shall only have begun our work. 
There are many other courses which appeal especially to other 
classes in the community. The new College of Commerce and 
Politics which has just begun its work contains many courses 
which would be of interest to the young business man, clerk, 
lawyer, to every one in fact who cares to learn something of 
the wider and deeper forces which underlie our modern indus- 
trial and social life. In the department of biblical study there 
are also many other courses which would be of immediate use 
and benefit to the young clergyman, Sunday-school teacher, and 
in general to all who are interested in the scientific study of 
the Holy Scriptures. In fact, we shall not rest content until 
we have organized here a great down-town college in which, so 
far as possible, all the work of the other colleges in the univer- 
sity shall be duplicated which can be of service to busy people 
in any line of active life—and this means something for every- 
body. 

University Extension. 


This is the true university extension idea and the true univer- 
sity extension ideal. Reproduce the facilities of the college and 
university in such a form at such times and at such places as 
will enable those who are bearing the burden of active life in 
our society to participate in these advantages. Every manand 
woman in our society should make his education, and by that I 
mean his systematic intellectual training, a continuous process 
extending thru life—make it as much a part of his every-day 
existence as his business, his religion, and his amusement. Itis 
the work of university extension to promote this idea. 


(Part of an address by Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph.D., dean of 
the College for Teachers, at the opening exercises of the college 
held Friday evening, September 30, 1898, at the Studebaker Con- 
cert Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago.) 
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The Connecticut State Teachers’ association has pro- 
tested against the issuance of teachers’ certificates by 
the towns of the state. The association holds that un- 
worthy teachers get certificates and many abuses result. 
They ask for legislation requiring that every teacher 
should have a state certificate, good in any town in the 
state. This is a stepin the right direction and one that 
should be taken in every state in the Union. State cer- 
tificates must really entitle the holder to teach in any 
part of the state for which they are issued. Keep the 
ball a-rolling. 





The idea of collecting money in the schools for a monu- 
ment in Paris to Lafayette has aroused an opposition that 
constantly will increase in proportions. State Supt. 
Charies R. Skinner, of New York, has voiced the general 
sentiment in his energetic letter. What is true of col- 
lections for a Lafayette monument is true of collections 
for other purposes, whether for battleships, peace jubi- 
lees, or Cuban relief. Next, Germany will want money to 
build a church in Jerusalem, and the emperor of China a 
special palace car to get away from Pekin. Let us 
remember the schools are for one sacred purpose—the 
instruction of children. 





Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts state 
board of education, has rendered a signal service to sec- 
ondary education by his thoughtful address before the 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Springfield, October 15. His subject was 
the much mooted question, “How Far the Public High 
School is a just Charge upon the Public Treasury.” 
Every reader of the extracts given in this number will 
agree with Supt. Thomas F. Balliet that this is the best 
that has yet been said on the subject. 





The association of doctors of pedagogy, composed of 
graduates of the New York University School of Peda- 
gogy, has secured an important concession from the As- 
tor Library which will be of practical benefit to all teach- 
ers in the city of New York. A committee, consisting of 
Drs. Monteser, Badenus and Isobel Camp, called on the 
librarian to place before him reasons for adding a number 
of important American and foreign books and periodicals 
to the library. The committee was very cordially re- 
ceived, and an order was at once issued to purchase sev- 
eral pedagogical classics and to subscribe for the most 
important professional periodicals. By calling for these 
publications and making use of the new opportunities 
offered by the Astor Library, teachers will help the exten- 
sion of library facilities in this direction. ~ 





If there is any other state teachers’ association that 
can equal the attendance record of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction it has kept the fact very quiet. 
Over 3,000 teachers were present when the institute 
opened. It is true, the railroad expense of reaching 
Providence from any point in “Little Rhody” is small. 
That may account for the attendance in general, but not 
for the crowding at the meetings. Teachers had really 
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come to learn from the addresses and discussions pro- 
vided for them. : Among the speakers from out of the 
state were G. Stanley Hall, E. E. White, James L. 
Hughes, P. W. Search, Alice Freeman Palmer, William 
H. Burnam, John S. Clark and N. S. Shaler. Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, whose name appeared on the program, was 
unable to be present on account 6: illness. 

The features of the meeting most appreciated were the 
two addresses by Dr. E. E. White, particuiarly the one on 
“Character,” a master-work of oratory and one of the 
most remarkable lectures ever heard at a teachers’ insti- 
tute. THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will have an abstract of it 
in a later number. On page 421 is given an abstract of 
the address by Supt. P. W. Search, of Holyoke, Mass., on 
“The Elimination of Waste in Schools.” A fuller report 
of the meeting will appear next week. 





The coming of peace brings us into communication 
with Spain once more. The editor is glad to see the 
Boletin de la Institucion Libre de Ensenanza one of the 
best foreign pedagogical magazines. One article in 
the current number is on the organization of primary ec- 
ucation in Spain, by Prof. D. Manuel B. Cossio, director 
of the national pedagogic museum. There is also a con- 
tribution from Dr. John Weir, of the national University 
of Tokio, on elementary education in Japan. 


“<i 
The Pedagogy of Herbart. 


The misconception is abroad that the pedagogical the- 
ories of Prof. Rein of Jena and his American disciples are 
those advocated by Herbart. Even so pairstaking a stu- 
dent as Prof. Arnold Tompkins has fallen into this error. 
In his article on “Herbart’s Philosophy and his Educa- 
tional Theory,” * he pours hot shot on some of the pecu- 
liar doctrines advocated by the McMurrys, giving the 
impression all the while that he believes himself to be 
dealing a deadly blow at Herbart’s educational theory. 
Most of his strictures would be cheerfully endorsed by 
Herbart as quite in accordance with his spirit of his own 
pedagogy. 

There is not one single séntence in all of Herbart’s 
books, lectures, and letters which could be honestly cited 
as suggesting a division of subject of study into “moral 
and immoral.” 

Neither is Herbart responsible for the “culture-epoch” 
theory as usually represented. Some of his most philo- 
sophical followers are vigorously opposing the mechanical 
development of the Herbartian suggestion of a principle 
underlying the theory. Itistrue—unfortunate, rather, that 
books written in the English language can be cited as 
making the regulation culture-epoch arguments appear as 
emanating directly from Herbart. Thus, for instance, a 
recent book ostensibly based on the study of Herbart con- 
tains this nonsense: “Herbart considers the child from 
the culture-historic point of view. He says that the little 
child possesses the same circle of ideas as those of our 
remote ancestors, and it passes thru various stages of cul- 
ture during its development from infancy to maturity. 
Hence the ideas which accord with the child’s taste are 
likely to be found in the fairy tales which have been 
handed down from remote ages. Each school year (sic!) 
should correspond to a stage of development thru which 





*Educational Review for October. A condensation of the article 
appeared in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of October agth. 
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the human race has passed.” The same book gives cita- 
‘tions from Rein, Mager, and Herbart exactly as given in 
an article published in The Forum some time ago. This 
may furnish a clue to the method by which quotation 
from Herbart are often secured. 

Furthermore, Herbart himself condemns all forms of 
sham correlation which are nothing more than external 
connection of incidents. The “that reminds me” kind 
of a correlation is the peculiar achievement of the Ziller- 
Rein syndicate, principally and abundantly represented in 
this country by the two McMurrys. The fun that Prof. 
Tompkins makes of the “Robinson Crusoe” concentra- 
tion scheme might with more justice have been directed 
against Rousseau, and even that would have been wrong. 

How little Prof. Tompkins hits Herbart is evident also 
from his enumeration of the so-called formal steps in the 
recitation. Herbart’s “system,” for example, means a 
great deal more than “condensation.” Besides Prof. 
Tompkins’ objection to the practice of introducing each 
new lesson by means of a preparatory discussion is again 
merely a shot at Prof. Rein and his echoes. 

While nearly all of the attacks on Herbart’s education- 
al theory may be readily turned aside as aimed at a wrong 
mark, those upon his philosophy are not so easily disposed 
of. Truth, fancy, half-truths and misrepresentations are 
so hopelessly mixed that no one would ever know who or 
what has been Prof. Tompkins’s model of Herbart’s phil- 
osophy. It is suggested, for instance, that Herbart and 
Hegel are directly opposed to each other; that the for- 
mer represents materialism and the latter idealism; that 
the former is a dualist and the latter a monist, etc. Prof. 
Tompkins may be interested in the fact that so high an 
Herbartian authority as Prof. Volkmann in his Lehrbuch 
der Psychologie of Hegel and Herbart as the “chief repre- 
sentatives of the principal monistie forms” of philosophy. 
In another place Volkmann writes that “the soul-concept 
of realistic monism (Herbartian) has had the peculiar fate 
of being called, sometimes materialism, sometimes spirit- 
ualism and sometimes even dualism.” Prof. Tompkins 
has managed to strike two of these misconceptions and 
pounds away at them honestly believing that the blows 
are falling on Herbart’s head. 

The only thought which can be accepted as it stands , 
is the one placed near the beginning of Prof. Tompkins’s 
article, reading, “His [Herbart’s] educational theory is a 
widespread and wholesome influence in present education- 
al thought.” 

Sr 

Los ANGELEs, CAL.—Four of the five members of the execu- 
tive committee of the N. E. A.came to Los Angeles a few days 
ago on their investigating tour looking to the selection of a 
place for holding the next meeting of the association. The party 
comprised of Pres. E. O. Lyte, Secretary Irwin Shepard, Chair- 
man of Trustees Albert G. Lane and First Vice-Pres. J. M. 
Greenwood. They intended, after leaving here, to visit San 
Francisco, Salt Lake, Portland,and Tacoma. The place for the 
convention will be determined upon their return to Chicago, 


but the rate which the railroads agree to give will have much to 
do with the selection. 
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Che Educational Outlook, 


Massachusetts Superintendents Meet. 


Springfield, Mass.—The twenty-ninth meeting of the Mass- 
achuetts Superintendents’ Association, was held October 14th. 
Pres., W. H. Sanderson. of Bridgwater, occupying the chair, 
The first topic for discussion was, *In What Respect Should 
the Course of Study in Rural Schools Ditfer from that in City 
Schools?’’ The discussion was opened by Supt. Clarence A, 
Brodeur, of Chicopee, followed by Supt. Preston W. Search, of 
Holyoke, and others, 

Supt., Balliet of this city called attention to the apathy in 
country schools. The teachers of the past were for the most 
part young college graduates, who took a deep interest in the 
brighter pupils under their charge, and sent them to college, 








The country schools thus appeared stronger than at present. . 


Now, the teachers are mostly young women who have the great- 
est success in handling the younger pupils. The teachers should 
be allowed always to work along those lines where they have the 
vreatest strength. The superintendents should visit the rural 
schools often and methods which should not perhaps be useful 
in city schools, would become valuable if applied to rural 
schools. If the school is in a farming locality, agricultural 
reading might be given out. Reading of a general nature should 
always be encouraged. 

At the afternoon session, Supt.,W. G. Wheeler, of West 
Springfield presided. The afternoon’s session included the 
discussion of the reports of «ommiitees on legislation, and an 
address on “ The Meaning of Boy’s Plays” by Dr. Luther 
Gulick of the Young Men’s Christian Association Training 
school of this city. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state bourd 
of education, spoke on ‘*‘ Recent School Legislation.” 


YP 


Important Educational Meetings. 


Nov. 25-26.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Bellaire. 
President, Supt. James Duncan; vice-president, Miss Alice liel- 
ford, Caldwell ; secretary, Miss Lucy McGirr, Marietta; treas- 
urer, Supt. A. B. Wingate, Bowerston ; chairman executive com- 
mittee, Henry G. Williams, Bellaire. 

Dec. 9-10.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associati« at 
Newark. President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 

Dec. 26.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redtield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jenniv Xu- 
dolph, Canton. 

Dec. 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, joel 
M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss 
Lula Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jcifer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary. H. 
E. Dubois, Kansas City. 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin State Teachcrs’ Association. Meet: 
ings to be held at the Milwaukee normal school. 

Dec. 27-30.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secre- 
tary, D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. 

Bee. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena. President, M. A. Stapleton, Anaconda; secretary, Miss 
Maly Mullins, Butte. ‘ 

Christmas week.—California State Teachers’ Association, at 
Santa Rosa. President, C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary, 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. - 

Christmas week.—Minnescta State Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Paul. President, A. E. Engstrom, Cannon Falls: secre- 
tary, J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

Christmas week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Phee- 
nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 

Christmas week.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association. at 
Lansing. President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secretary. M. 
L. Palmer, Jackson. 

Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo- 
lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; secretary, James 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

New York State Association of Grammar School Principals. 
Fifth annual meeting, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. Secretary, James 
L. Bothwell, Albany, N. Y. ; 

Holiday Conference, New York State Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. President, J. C. Norris, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. F 

Conference of Middle State Colleges and Preparato 
Schools, Columbia college, New York city, Nov. 25 and 20. 
President, Dr. Julius Sachs, New York city. 


New York State Science Teachers’ Association, New York 


city, Dec. 29 and 30. President, Charles W. Hargitt, Syra- 
cuse university. . 
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Boston School Matters. 


Boston, MAss.—The movement to secure graduates of the 
city schools on the school b: ard has assumed an organization. 
A committee from the Lawrence and Mather school association 
invited delegates from the different school associations to meet 
and discuss the desirabil ty of more city school graduates on 
the board of education, 

Twenty-three of the associations sent delegates, who met at 
the Parker house October 19 and perfected an organization. It 
transpired that out of the present twenty-four members of the 
Boston school board, hardly a quarter of them had attended 
Boston schools. After some discussion of the matter, it was de- 
cided that the schools should ask that four canaidates in all be 
put upon the Democratic and Republican tickets. these candi- 
dates to be selected by a committee of nine. Mr. Elmer G. 
Foster, of the Dearborn school association was elected presi- 
dent of the consolidated organizations, and Mr. E. H. Willett, of 
the Everett school, secretary. 


The Boston Normal Again. 


Boston, MAss.—At the last meeting of the school board, the 
question of abolishing the Boston normal school was again 
brought up. A motion was made to rescind the vote of aboli- 
tion, but was not carried. Then the opponents of the school 
moved to lay the matter over for two weeks. ‘They carried 
their point, and the next meeting of the board probably will set- 
tle finally the question of a state or city normal school in 
Boston. 











Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. 


The Mayor Recommends Bath Houses, 


The mayor has notified the schools that the permanent bath 
house for the free use of the public has been opened, and has 
requested the teachers in the schools within a reasonable dis- 
tance of it to encourage their pupils to use it regularly. The 
charge of one cent for the use of a towel and one cent for a 
piece of soap is made except on Saturday afternoons, when 
everything is free to school children. 


Lectures for the People. 


Mayor Quincy has been studying the New York system of 
free lectures for the people, and recommends that the system be 
adopted in Boston. He says that such a plan involves a much 
larger utilization, with a slight additional cost, of a very expen- 
Sive school plant. Mayor Rebace say$ that if the board will 
allow the use of school halls for free popular lectures, he will 
attempt to secure from the city council or private subscription, 
the necessary funds. He also offers to organize an advisory 
committee to secure speakers and make arrangements. 


The Sabbath League Protests. 


The New England Sabbath Protective league has issued to 
the public a protest against a circular distributed among the 
schools. The circular was issued by the music commission of 
the city, at the suggestion of the mayor, calling attention to the 
Sunday evening concerts in Music hall, under the charge of em- 
inent conductors. The teachers were asked to call the attention 
of their pupils to the concerts and to the fact that they offered 
educational music at a low price. The league protests against 
such a use of the Sabbath. 
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In and About New York City. 


An examination of applicants for licenses as teachers of 
manual training, or form study and drawing in the greater city 
will be conducted by the board of examiners Saturday, Novem- 
ber 12, commencing at 9:30 A. M., at the college of the City of 
New York, Twenty-third street and Lexington avenue, and also 
on such subsequent dates as may be appointed by the board of 
examiners : 


(a) Each applicant must be at least eighteen years old and of 
good moral character; (b) each applicant must be a graduate 
from a high school or an institution of equal or higher rank, or 
possess an equivalent education ; (c) each applicant must be a 
graduate from a professional course of at least one year in man- 
ual training, or in form study and drawing; (d) each applicant 
must have had one year’s experience in teaching his specialty 
(applicants for licenses to teach in Manhattan and Bronx must 
have had three years’ experience in teaching manual training, or 
form study and drawing ; (e) each applicant must pass an exam- 
ination, ‘The examination willbe upon: (1) Drawingin charcoal 
from the cast ; (2) painting in water colors from still life ; (3) 
modeling in clay from still life ; (4) orthographic projection and 
working drawings ; (5 Theory and practice of manual training, 
including methods of instruction in freehand and mechanical 
drawing, clay modeling, paper work, coler and design. A prac- 
tical test of ability to teach will also form a part of the examina- 
tion. In the written and oral answers to examination questions 
the applicant must give evidence of his ability to usethe English 
language correctly. Any candidate who has planned a course of 
study or prepared a paper involving research, or executed a 
project in his specialty, may submit the same as a part of the 
written examination. A supplementary academic examination 
will be required for all candidates, whatever their academic his- 
tory, who, in the judgment of the board of examiners, require 
such atest, The licenses issued under these regulations hold for 
the period of one year, and may be renewed for two successive 
years, without examination, in case the work of the holder is sat- 
isfactory to the borough superintendent. At the close of the 
third year of continuous successive service the city superintend- 
ent may make the license permanent. 

1. Candidates must file with their applications evidence of pos- 
sessing qualifications marked “ A,” *‘B,” ‘‘C,” and ‘*D” in the 
above notice. 2. Each applicant for a license to teach in Man- 
hattan and Bronx or in Queens is required, within ten days after 
the date of the examination, to report for a physical examination 
to one of the authorized physicians of these boroughs. Appli- 
cants for licenses to teach in Brooklyn or in Richmond may re- 
port to any physician of good standing. 


Central Board Meeting, 


The central board, at its meeting last Wednesday, adopted a 
resolution relieving teachers from the payment of the fees of 
physicians for examiaation,and putting the burden on the board. 
The by-laws covering this matter were so amended as to read: 

‘‘6a,. The evidence of sound physical health shall consist of a 
physician’s certificate. All physicians giving such certificates, 
to a number not to exceed ten for the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, five for the borough of Brooklyn, two for the 
borough of Queens and two for the borough of Richmond, shall 
be appointed by the president of the board of education during 
the month of Novermberineachyear. The certificate of any one 
of these physicians shall be good in all boroughs. The fee to be 
charged for each certificate shall not exceed the sum of $3. Such 
fee shall be paid by the board of education on the proper audit.” 


WARM DISCUSSION OVER LIBRARY MONEY. 


State Supt. Skinner had written a letter stating that the pay- 
ment of the state’s half in support of libraries must be made to 
the City of New York. This letter was read to the board. A 
resolution was there introduced putting the whole management 
of the libraries under City Supt. Maxwell and six expert clerks. 
Commissioner Dresser, of Brooklyn, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that it interfered with the prerogatives of the bor- 
ough superintendents. It is the old question of division or 
centralization of authority. The Manhattan members argued 
that Supt. Skinner's letter demanded the proposed arrange- 
ment. -Mr. Dresser moved to postpone consideration, but the 
motion was voted down. On reconsideration the motion pre- 
vailed, and the matter went over. 


TEACHERS TO BE RETIRED. 


The committee on school system recommended the following 
teachers for retirement, in view of their serv.ce since the dates 
given: 

Gertrude L. Simpson, 14 F. D., 1858; Mary G. Brown, 31 P. D., 
1863 ; Charlotte E. se 42 M. D., 1859; Rose M. Colgan, 43 P. 
D.; 1858; Hefen E. Ludlow, 45 F. D.,1855 ; Mrs. Marie Van Liew, 
61 P. D., 1865; Joseph Finch, 67 M. D., 1845: Jennie A. Parsells, 
69 P. D., 1868; Catharine Thompson, 89 P. D., 1858; Daniel C. 
O’Connor, 83 G. D., 1860. Special teachers of drawing: Francis 
O’Ryan, 1860; Emily Fox, 1855 ; Frances Melville,1855. 

This matter will be voted on at the next meeting. 

THE SCHOOLSHIP ST, MARY’S. 


The nautical school committee recommended that the resigna- 
tion of Howard Patterson as superintendent of the schoolship 
St. Marys be accepted, and that the former officers be ap- 
pointed as follows, the navy department consenting: Com- 
mander William H. Reeder, superintendent, $2,000 per year; 
Lieutenant Chester M. Knepper, executive officer, $1,500; 
Lieutenant (senior grade) Andrew T. Long, senior instructor, 
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$1,000, and Ensign Henry A. Wiley, junior officer, $800 a year. 
These officers leit at the beginning of the war.. The navy de- 
perseent on Saturday assigned Commander Reeder to the 
ship. 

Brooklyn. 

The interesting exhibit of pictures for school-room decoration, 
compiled by Prof. Goodnough, Miss Shattuck, and Miss Herrick, 
of Brooklyn, is having marked success wherever it goes. The 
exhibit was at Worcester, Mass., the first three weeks in 
October, and on October 22 opened at the School of Design, 





Hugo Muensterberg, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Har- 
vard University. who will lecture before the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club, on Saturday evening, November 
12, 1898. Subject: ‘‘ Psychology and Mysticism.” 


Providence, R. I., under the auspices of the public schools. It 
came to the Art Institute, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, and will be 
exhibited there until November 16. The Helman-Taylor Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, are publishing a complete catalog of 
the exhibit, and will have it ready the last of the month. It 
includes about 1,700 subjects, and has been a year and a half 
in preparation. 
ERASMUS HALL ANNEX. 


The long delayed sanction for the erection of the annex to 
Erasmus Hail high school in Brooklyn, was given by the board, 
and the amount for furnishing pablic schools, Nos. 116 and 
118, Brooklyn, was limited to $18,000. 


BROOKLYN’S MANDAMUS, 


The most important matter brought before the board was the 
writ of mandamus obtained by the Brooklyn members from 
Judge Gaynor in the supreme court, directing the payment to 
Brooklyn of the $325,000 withheld by the board. In view of 
this, the following resolution was introduced : 

‘* Resolved, That in view of the legal proceedings undertaken 7 
the school board of the borough of Brooklyn, looking to suc 
apportionment of the general school fund for the last six months 
of the current year as will seriously curtail the amounts of money 
at the disposal of the borough school boards of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, it is deemed expedient by this 
board to advise the various borough boards of the impropriety of 
making operative at the present time any regulations or by-laws 
which contemplate the expenditure of funds the title of which is 
the subject of such legal proceedings.” 

In ordinary language, this is a recognition of the strength of 
the case established by Brooklyn, and a warning to the other 
boroughs not to spend the money at issue until the whole 
matter is finally settled. The resolution was passed after being 
explained to the satisfaction of the Brcoklyn members. 


Queens. 


The board of education of the borough of Queens has asked 
the board of estimate for $12.500 for the purpose of establishing 
in the borough a course of iree lectures for men and women. 
It is strongly hoped that the board will make this appropriation, 
which, while small, will do a large service in raising the average 
intelligence and stimulating a desire for knowledge among the 
people of Queens. 

NO COAL FOR SCHOOLS. 


Ten schools in the borough were closed for from two to three 
days two weeks ago because of lack of coal. The principals 
ordered them closed for fear of endangering the pupils’ lives. 
Requisitions had been made to the superintendent otf school 
supplies, but the coal had not been sent. So 8,000 children 
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went without schooling in ten schools, and in several other 
schools, wood was burned. Prin. Demarest of the high school 
Astoria, bought half a ton of coal himself. The trouble was 
caused by the neglect of a fuel inspector to notity the contract. 
ors that the coal was needed. When Comptroller Coler learned 
of the affair, he wrote to the board of education, asking that 
the inspector be removed for incompetency. 


Westchester Teachers’ Association. 


The Westchester county teachers’ association will hold its 
fall meeting November 12, in the high school building at Tarry- 
town, N.Y. The meeting begins at ten o’clock, and the pro- 
gram includes addresses on the * Result of Vertical Writing In- 
vestigation,” by Prof. John W. Smith, of White Plains; “ Com: 
pulsory Educational-Law,” by Supt. Young, of New Rochelle: 
“Nature Study in the Public Schools,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell university ; and “ Reading,” by Asst. Supt. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, of New York. Discussions will follow each ad- 
dress, and an interesting meeting is promised. 

At the meeting of the Society for the Comparative Study of 
Pedagogy to be held November 7, Dr. Judd, of the New York 
eal School of Pedagogy will present a paper on “ Color 

ision.” 


Educational Associations in New Jersey. 


Readers knowing of any association omitted from this list are 
requested to notify the editor, giving name, officers, number of 
members, and time and place ot meeting. 


Essex County Schoolmasters’ Association.—Meets on the sec- 
ond Friday of each month from October to April inclusive, at 
East Orange high school. Executive committee, Edward H. 
Dutcher, East Orange ; W. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield; E. C, 
Sherman, East Orarge. 

Hudson County ‘Teachers’ Association.—Meets the second 
Saturdays in October, February and May. President, M. H. Kins- 
ley, Kearney ; secretary, S. A. Roberson, North Bergen ; treas- 
urer, E. A. Murphy. 

Schoolmasters’ League of New Jersey.—President, George H. 
Linsley, Jersey City ; vice-president, Edwin Shepard, Newark. 

ersey City ‘Teachers’ Association.—Regular meeting the third 
Wednesday of each month. President, Charles A. Hoyt; secre- 
tary, Mary E. Benton ; treasurer, Irving P. Towne. 

Jersey City Teachers’ Club.—President, Miss Lydia K. Ennis. 
AF asd City Male Principals’ Association.—President, Geo. H. 

insley. 

Newark Public School Principals’ Association.—Meets the 
fourth Wednesday of the month at 4 p.m. in the high school 
building. President, David B. Carson; secretary, Elmer K. 
Sexton ; chairman business committee, A. G. Balcom. 

Newark Vice-Principals’ Association.—Meets the first Wednes- 
day ot each month from October to May. President, Jane E. 
Allen, Washington street school ; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Fletcher, Elliot street school. 

Newark Teachers’ Guild.—Membership, 500. President, Miss 
Sara A. Fawcett; secretary, Miss Jessie K. Doremus. 





Prin. W. E. Bissell, of the Burnet street school, Newark, 
N. J., is well known among the educators of the state. He was 
born in New Jersey, and has been working in its schools all his 
life. In 1876 he was graduated from the state normal school, 
and in 1881 he received a degree from Rutgers college. He is 
forty-two years of age, and has taught in the state for more 
than twenty years. From 1877 to 1886 he had charge of the de- 





partment of mathematics in the Rutgers preparatory school, 
and was principal of the school for the last four years of that 
time. Since then he has been principal of the Burnet street 
school, Newark, during which time he has lectured frequently at 
teachers’ institutes in the state. Two years ago he was serious- 
ly considered for the office of state superintendent. 
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Boards of Education. 


MonrcLalr, N. J.—School children now can obtain three- 
cent tickets for rides on the cars of the North Jersey Street 
Railway company, by presenting a certificate from Supt. 
Spaulding. 


Wosurx, Mass.—The school board has voted that all pupils 
_n the high school must participate in physical culture ex- 
ercises for ten minutes every day. 


ORANGE, N. J.—The board spent $400 for plans for an ad- 
dition to the Lincoln avenue school, which is declared ab- 
solutely necessary, and then refused to give the contract to the 
lowest bidders, who would build the addition for $15,000. The 
board also refused to take any other action in the matter, thus 
postponing the addition indefinitely. The board has the 
authority to spend $63,000, realized from the sale of bonds, for 
this addition and for the construction of a new school in the 
fifth ward. 


NortTH ADAMS, MAss.—A man named Arbte has been fined 
gio. recently in this city for Martie the statute requiring 
parents or guardians to send their children to school. Supt. 
Hall of the public schools had sent Mr. Arbte three notices of 
his infracion of the law with reference to his three children, 
whick notices were disregarded, with the result that Arbte had 
to settle with the court. The superintendent promises more 
cases of the same character unless parents and guardians do 
their full duty by their wards. 





Graham H. Harris, President Chicago Board of Education. 


Will They Get the Money ? 


Emporia, KAN.—An interesting decision has just been given 
in the supreme court, affecting the schools of Emporia. A 
contest arose between the school board and the city council 
respecting the tax levy for school purposes. The board wanted 
to levy a tax which the council thought excessive. The secre- 
tary of the board brought mandamus proceedings to compel 
the council to approve the levy. The writ was denied, and the 
city is without a levy. The board had waited till the last mom- 
ent allowed by law, in order to compel the council to approve. 
Whether the school board can get any money for schools this 
year remains to be seen. 


For Better Physical Development. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The schoo! board has issued a pamphlet 
prepared by Director Schulz aud Assistant Director Sultan, 
containing instructions for teachers in giving lessons in physi- 
cal training. The pamphlet gives a list of reference books on 
general education, systematic training of the body, hygiene, 
gymnastics, and the like. Directions about proper clothing 
are given, the necessity for proper breathing is noticed, and 
instructions as to the exercises are set forth. There is a ser- 
ies of twenty-four lessons, each one to be used two weeks. 


Cambridge Drops Sloyd. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Saturday sessions for the teaching of 
sloyd have been abolished by the school board by a vote of six 
to six. The course was held in the Holmes’ school for boys in 
the eighth and ninth grammar grades. The committee on text 
books and studies, of which Prof. Taussig is chairman, recom- 
mer led its continuance. Messrs. Chamberlain and Malley ob- 
jected, on the ground that while fifty-one pupils enrolled last 
year, at the end of the term there were only twenty-seven. On 
a vote, the motion to continue the school was lost. 
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Cleveland and Her Basement Schools. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Last week it was stated that Cleveland 
had thirty-five basement schools, accommodating 1,700 pupils. 
There is considerable controversy over who is to blamejfor this 








State Supt. C. H. Metane, North Carolina. 


condition. Director of Accounts Rossiter says that the board 
of education is to blame. Director of Schools Sargent says 
the blame is on the old board of equalization and assessment 
as well as on the present board which cut $30,000 from next 
year’s estimates. The old board, Mr. Sargent says, began the 
cutting, and since 1895 the cuts have been from 27,000 to $70,- 
ooo. Mr. Sargent says it is easy to predict the condition next 
fall. He says that before the end of the school year there will 
be about forty-four basements and rented rooms in use, for 
about 2,000 pupils. About $78,000 will be available for build- 
ings during the year. That will mean about twenty-six new 
rooms, leaving eighteen schools in basements. Next Septem- 





Supt. J. A. Shawhan, Columbus, Ohio. 


ber over 2,000 pupils will be admitted, and at a conservative 
estimate, the total number of basement rooms will be between 
sixty and seventy. About $300,000 should be spent on build- 
ings if the children are to be properly housed. 


Those who have the Joynes-Meissner German grammar will 
be interested in the New Exercises alternative or supplementary 
to those in Part I. of the grammar. These have been prepared 
by C. F. Kayser, Ph. D., instructor of German and Latin in the 
boys’ high school, New York. He has had the co-operation of 
Prof. E. S. Joynes in the preparation of these exercises, which 
may be obtained in pamphlet form on request. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, Mass.) 











Obituary. 
Death of S. S. Packard. 


Silas Saddler Packard, founder and president of Packard's 
Business college, died on October 26, at the age of seventy-two. 
Mr. Packard was born in Cummington, Mass., April 28, 1826. 

Sah In 1833 the Ohio fever struck west- 
ern Massachusetts and the Packard 
family moved west to Ohio, a month’s 
journey. Mr. Packard’s early days 
were spent in a log cabin. e re- 
ceived some schooling, and while in 
school he became proficient in gram- 
mar and mathematics, and was the 
best penman in the school. At six- 
teen, he began to teach penmanship, 
and in 1848 became a teacher in the 
Bartlett Commercial college. In 
1851 he began to teach wiiting, book- 
keeping, and drawing in the Union 
school at Lockport, N. Y. In 1856 
he helped Bryant and Stratton to 
establish a business college in Buf- 
falo, and two years later, in company with them. he founded 
the Bryant, Stratton, and Packard Business college in New 
York. This institution was the first tenant’ of the Cooper 
Union building, in which it remained for several years. Mr. 
Packard finally bought the interests of his partners, and the 
school took his name. It was moved to its present finely ap- 
pointed quarters at Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, and 
there it has been blessed with great prosperity. Much of Mr. 
Packard’s life has been devoted to the writing of text-books. 
He was the author of the Bryant and Stratton’s series of text- 
books on bookkeeping, published in 1859-60. He also wrote 
the manual, the arithmetic, the method of bookkeeping, the 
bank bookkeeping, and the business practice,which bear his 
name. The Paris and Rouen business schools were tounded 
on Mr. Packard’s models, after a personal examination of the 
system. The present school has more than fifteen thousand 
graduates, ten thousand of which have come from the city of 
New York. 

Mr. Packard’s friends celebrated his seventieth anniversary 
two years ago by a banquet at Delmonico’s, at which he was 
presented with a magnificent loving cup by Mayor Strong, as a 
testimonia: of the affection of his acquaintances. Mr. Packard 
had a strong and attractive personality, and made many friends 
in his long and useful life. He had a capacity for clear thought 
and felicitous expression that make his literary efforts charm- 
ing reading. He had a talent for organization that was one of 
the great sources of his success. While his death will be a loss 


S.S PACKARD. 
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to the cause he represents, his life has been an inspiration to the 
friends of business education wherever he was known. 











Charles Ashmead Schaeffer, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., president of the 
University of lowa, who died Sept. 23, 1898. 


Death of H. E. Holt. 


Prof. H. E. Holt, for many years an instructor in music in 
the public schools and the author of the 
music system which bore his name, died 
in Lexington, October 18. He was sixty- 
two years of age, and had devoted his 
whole life to music. At the time of his 
death he was a supervisor of music in the 
city schools, and a member of the faculty 
of the Emerson College of Oratory. He 
aided Dr. Frank Damrosch in the estab 
lishment of the people’s singing classes in 
New York. He has lately devoted his 
time largely to teaching his normal music course, holding a sum- 
mer schoo] at Lexington for that purpose. 





H. E HOLT. 





HARPER’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 





A NEw SERIES OF 


HANDBOOKS IN SCIENCE, 


Embracing Translations aad Reprints of Various Articles on Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Other Sciences, Hitherto Practically 
Inaccessible to the General Student. Under the General Editorship of 


TOSEPH S. AMES, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins University. 


VOLUMES I. AND Il, NOW READY: 


I, THE FREE EXPANSION OF GASES. 


Memoirs By GAy-LUSSAC, JOULE, AND JOULE AND THOM- 
son. Editor, Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. pp.114. 8vo, cloth. Price, 75 cts.; by mail, 82 cts. 


II. PRISMATIC AND DIFFRACTION SPECTRA. 
MEMOIKS BY JOSEPH VON FRAUNHOFER. Editor, Joseph 
S. Ames, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. pp. 76. 8vo 
Cloth. 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION: 


RONTGEN RAYS, 


MeEMoIRS BY RONTGEN, STOKES, AND J. J. THOMsoN., 
Editor, Prof. George F. Barker, University of Pennsylvania, 


ON THE LAWS OF GASES. 


MeEmo1RS BY BoyLeE, AMAGAT, GAyY-LussaAc. Editor, Prof. 
Carl Barus, Brown University. 


SOLUTIONS. 


MEMOIRS BY PFEFFER, VAN T’HOFF, RAOULT. Editor, 
Dr. H. C. Jones, Johns Hopkins University. 


MEMOIRS CONCERNING THE LAW OF GRAVI- 


TATION. Editor, Prof. A. S. Mackenzie, Bryn Mawr 
College. 





THE FARADAY AND ZEEMAN EFFECTS. 


MEMOIRS BY FARADAY, KERR, AND ZEEMAN. Editor, Dr. 
E. P. Lewis, University of California. 


WAVE-THEORY OF LIGHT. 
MEMOIRS BY YOUNG AND FRESNEL. Editor, Prof. Henry 
Crew, Northwestern University. 

THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS. 


MEMOIRS BY CARNOT, CLAUSIUS, AND THOMSON. Editor, 
Prof. W. F. MAGIE, Princeton University. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF IONS. 


MEMOIRS BY KOHLRAUSCH AND HittTorF. Editor, Dr. H. 
M. GoopwIn, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





Correspondence invited from all who are interested in this collection. 


The price of the volumes in preparation will range from go cts. to $1.00 


and provisional subscriptions will be received on that basis. Special terms to teachers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - New York and London. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers Educational Works : 


W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Associations of New York City. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the 
names of all educational associations in the Metropolitan district. 
Readers knowing of any asssociation omitted from this list are 
eeeeested te ebay ae ‘sanape giving name, officers, number of 
members, an and place of meeting. If there changes 
of officers, kindly notify the editor. & are chang 


Manhattan and the Bronx. 


New York City Teachers’ Association.—President, Dr. Wm. P. 
Ettinger ; secretary, Miss Henrietta Woodman, 2,500 members. 

Schoolmasters’ Club.—Meetings held the second Saturday of each 
month. President, Walter B. Gunnison; secretary, Charles A. 
Dorsey ; treasurer, Martin H. Ray. Org. 1890, 150 members. 


New York Society of Pedagogy.—Madison avenue and 8sth 
street. Org. 1889, 1,200 members. President, Edward A, Page ; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Hester A. Roberts; chairman 
membership committee, Herman A. Boehme. . 


Male Teachers’ Association.—Meets the first Saturday of each 
month. Board of directors meet the first Friday of each month. 
President, Thomas J. Boyle, P. S. No. 82; vice-president, Henry 
H.R. Goodrich, P. S. No. 82; secretary, Emil L. Newman. P. S. 
No. 7; treasurer, William F. O'Callaghan, P. S. No. 29. 


Association of Principals of Primary Departments.—Meets the 
second Monday of each month at 4 p.M., in the City college. 
President, Miss Josephine E. Rogers ; vice-president, Miss Teresa 
L. Atkinson ; Secretary, Miss Sarah C. Buckbee ; treasurer, Miss 
Mary E. Tripp. ; 

air Belen ge ollie erosion —President, Mary A. Magovern; 
vice-president, Sara obinson ; secretary, Jennie E : 
treasurer, Anna M. McGean. mJ vaanie 

Kindergarten Association --Regular meetingof board of man- 
agers, the third Tuesday of each month. President, Hamilton 
W. Mabie; secretary, James M. Bruce; treasurer, Spencer 
Trask. 

Association of Special Teachers of German.—Membershi 

; a $ —) ship, 50. 
Meets the last Thursday of every school month in room 8, City 
college. President, David Adler ; secretary, Anna Constantine ; 
treasurer, Bertha Richter, 


Association of Female Assistants in Grammar Departments 
President, Miss Alida S, Williams: corre i ; 7, Miss 
Mary W Haten, ; esponding secretary, Miss 


New York Zoological Society.—Annual meeting the second 


Tuesday of January. President. Hon. Levi P. Morton; secre- 


ah Madison Grant, 11 Wall street ; treasurer, L. V. F. Ran- 


Genealogical and Biographical Society.—Organized 1869; 360 
members. Meets the second Friday of each month. President, 
James Grant Wilson ; secretary, Henry R. Stiles ; treasurer, B. 
W. Pierson. 

American Geographical Society.—Meetings this season will be 
held Nov. 14, Dec. 12, Jan. 16, Feb. 13, March 13, Aprilio. Presi- 
dent, Charles P. Daly ; corresponding secretary, Chandler Rob- 
bins ; treasurer, W. R. T. Jones, N. Y. 

Society for Psychical Research,—Organized 1890. J. H. Hyslop, 
president, Columbia college. 

Natural Science Association.—114 Fifth avenue. 

The Emile.—Secretary, Emanuel M. Wahl. 

Society of Ethical Culture.—Board of trustees meet on the first 
Monday of each month from October to June. Chairman, }. D. 
Lange; secretary, Robert D. Kohn ; treasurer, Adolph Openhym. 
Society House, 669 Madison avenue. 

Educational Alliance.—Annual meeting in January of each 
year. President, Isador Straus; secretary, Felix M. Warburg ; 
treasurer, Albert Friedlander. 

University Settlement.—26 Delancey street. Council meets 
the third Tuesday evening of each month. Annual meeting of 
society in January. President, Seth Low; secretary, Seymour 
L. Cromwell ; treasurer, James Speyer. 

City College Club.—President, Col. Alexander P. Ketcham ; 
first vice-president, Adolph Werner ; second vice-president, John 
Hardy ; secretary, James C. Byrnes ; treasurer, Gustave Legras. 

Alumne Association, Training School for Teachers.—Meeting 
in October, January, March, and June. President, Mrs. Steven- 
son B. Haig ; secretary, Emma L. Warner; treasurer, Jessie T. 
Coddington. 

Normal Colleze Associate Alumnze.—Fall Reunion, October, 
‘“ At Home,” second Friday of the month in the Alumne library. 
President. Mrs. Kasson C. Gibson; first vice-president, Miss 
Anna M. Hunter ; corresponding secretary, Miss Blanche H. Ar- 
nold ; treasurer, Miss Gertrude Dodd. - 

Associate Alumni, College of the City of New York.—Secretary, 
John Weldon, Jr., 133 Lexington avenue. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society.—President, Dr. John P. Conroy ; 
vice-president, Miss Esther Phillips ; recording secretary, Miss 
Mary A. Curtis. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Association.—Meetings held the 
last Friday of each month except thru July and August. Presi- 
dent, David E. Gaddis, P. S. No. 54; secretary, A. D. Stratton, P. 
S. No. 4; treasurer, Samuel M. C. Crosby, P. S. No. 86. 
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EVERY 
FAMOUS 
PAINTING 
STATUE AND 
VIEW IN 

THE WORLD 


originals of beautiful artistic value. 


We are sole agents in the United States for 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO, Paris. 
FRATELLI ALINARI, FLORENCE. 
SODERHOLTZ, New York. 


cent stamp for postage. 
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** SHEPHERDESS,”’ Dy Millet. 


Why buy pictures of an inferior quality when for the same money you can secure the 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE ORIGINALS. 


Pictures handsomely framed in hard wood for 
75 cents up. They make desirable Xmas presents. 
If your dealer does not handle our Reproductions, 
write us direct for Xmas catalogue, enclosing two 
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Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association,—President, Dubois B. 
Frisbee ; vice-president, Samuel Ayers; recording secretary, 
Abner B. Holley ; treasurer, Andrew J. Whiteside. 

Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association.—President, 
Henry C, Litchfield ; secretary, Alanson Palmer. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Association.—Meets 
the last Friday of cach month at 166 East 86th street, on the 
Tuesday following the last Friday of each month. President, 
Joseph G. Furey ; secretary, Magnus Gross; treasurer, James 
M. Kiernan. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.—Board of 
directors meet the second Tuesday of each month. President, 
Elbridge T. Gerry ; secretary, E. Fellows Jenkins ; treasurer, 
Dallas B. Pratt. 

Children’s Aid Society.—Central Office, United Charities 
building, 105 East 22d street. President, D. Willis James ; vice- 
president, Charles E. Whitehead ; secretary, C. Loring Brace. 

New York Trade School.—Founded in 1881. First avenue, 67th 
and 68th streets. H. V. Brill, general manager. 

Associate Alumni, College of the city of New York.—Pres., 
Edward M. Shepard, ‘69, 111 Broadway; Vice-Pres., James M. 
Donald, ’72, 11 Nassau street; Sec’y James C. Byrnes, '86, 146 
Grand street ; Treas. Charles Murray, °84, 33 Broad street. 

School Teachers Guild.—Meets the second Wednesday of each 
month from October to May inclusive. Pres., Miss S. Emily 
Potter; Vice-Pres., Miss S. N. Branum; Sec’y, Miss Annie 
Eagles ; Treas., Miss Jessie K. Doremus. 

New York Educational Council.—Meeting on the third Satur- 
day of each month from September to May inclusive. Pres., 
Supt. T. E. Young, New Rochelle ; Sec’y and Treas,, Prin. J. M. 
Grimes, Mount Vernon; Recorder. C. DeF, Hoxie, Yonkers ; 
Chairman Executive Committee, Prin. D. A. Preston, Brooklyn. 

Young Men’s Christian Association .—Frederic B. Pratt, chair- 
man educational department of the international committee ; 
George B. Hodge, secretary. 

Alpha Round Table, University Society for Child Study.—Ella 
Keith, leader. 

Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy..—President, 
Dr. Samuel Weir, School of Pedagogy; secretary, Dr. F. Mon- 
teser, School of Pedagogy. 

American Kindergarten Society.—President, Miss Emily M. 
Coe ; secretary, Miss Emily D. Elton, 7o Fifth avenue. 

Art Students’ League.—215 West 57th street. President, Bry- 
son Burroughs; corresponding secretary, Ethel Jarvis Wheeler. 

Association of the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes.—g12 
Lexington avenue. : 

Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art. 
Eighth street and Fourth avenue. ; : 

Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents.—Ran- 


dall’s Island. 
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New York Association of Sewing Schools.—Presid 
Richard Irvin ; secretary, Miss H. S. Sackett. — 


Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ Association.—President, John H. ‘ 
first vice-president, James J. McCabe; aed evi Lae 
Powers ; treasurer, Oliver D. Clark. : : 

Brooklyn Principals’ Association.—President, Calvin Patterson: 
vice-president, Lyman A. Best ; secretary, Edward B. Shallow. 
treasurer, James J. McCabe. . 

Branch Principals’ Association.—President, Miss Alice A 
Douglas, P. S. No. 55; vice-president, Miss Ella Kelly, PF. S, No. 
«| ; secretary, Miss Grace C. Strachan, P. S. No. 42; treasurer, 

iss Mary E. Sloan, P. S. No, 39. Meets the first Monday afte; 
the first Tuesday of each month, 4p. M., at P.S. No. rs, Schermer. 
horn street and Third avenue. 

Heads of Departments’ Association.—President, Miss Susan 
H. Wilkins ; corresponding secretary, Miss Kate E. Turner 472 
Quincy street ; treasurer, Miss Adelaide A. Phillips, y 

Association of Normal Graduates.—Secretary, John H. Harris 
472 Sixth street " 

Teachers’ Aid Association.—Meetings for 1898-99 ; Oct. 19, Dec 
14, Feb. ts, May 17. President, W. M. Jelliffe, P. S. No. 45; vice-pres- 
ident, William L. Felter, Asso. Supt. ; secretary, Grace C. Wilson 
P. S. No. 18; treasurer, James Cruikshank, P.S No. 12. , 

Teachers’ Life Assurance Association.—Regular meetings the 
third Wednesday of September, January, March and June. Pres- 
ident, Charles E. Tuthill ; vice-president, Mary S. Elcock ; sec- 
retary, Mary B. Hart ; treasurer, Leonard Dunkley. 

Froebel Society.—110 members. President, Mrs. Sadie W. 
Taylor, 316 Clifton Place ; secretary, Mrs. C. Williams ; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. Estelle Hartich. Meets the first Monday of the months 
from October to May inclusive, at Froebel academy, 688-690 La- 
fayette avenue. 

Alumnae Association, Training School for Teachers.—200 
members. Org. 1893. President, Katharine J, King; secretary, 
Jessie Coddington, 745 Hancock street. 

Pratt Institute Neighborship Association.—Org. 1895. Presi- 
dent, Melville A. Marsh; secretary. Miss R. Stevens, Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Richmond. 

Teachers’ Association.—Meets the third Saturdays ef Sept., 
Nov., Jan., March and May. 

Principals’ Council.—Meets 
month except July and August. 
secretary, Chas. F. Simmons. 


the second Thursday of. each 
President, Sheldon Pardee ; 


Seekers after gold are often disappointed. Seekers after health 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and find that it meets every expectation. 





The Prang Elementary 


Course of Art Instruction. 


Full series now ready. 


Published in yearly and 


half yéarly numbers, with manuals for teachers. 
-\ These books provide a systematic course in art 
“study on the newest and most approved lines, and 
are receiving the strongest endorsement from the 


leading supervisors of the country. 
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NEW COLOR BOXES AND BRUSHES 
NEW STILL LIFE OBJECTS 
NEW SCHOOL-ROOM PICTURES 


We are about to publish for the Massachusetts 


Audubon Society A NEW BIRD CHART. 


contain twenty life-size pictures 
birds in natural colors. 


Will 
of, North American 


Especially designed for use in 


connection with drawing and nature study. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., ~ 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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THE INITIATORY EXPENSE 


FOR THE 


B Making the text-books last nearly twice as long. 

y Doing away with the Transferring of Soiled books among the pupils. 
Lessening the chances of Spreading Contagious Diseases among scholars. 
Preventing the Ragged=-Edged, Worn-out appearance of the school books. 
Teaching Scholars Care and Neatness of Public Property, and by 





“Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


is Amply Refunded. 


Saving Money for Every Tax-payer and School Board, No 
matter how large or small it may be! 


Samples of Book-Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper Sent on Request, 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P. O. Box 643-B. 








LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


Work and Play in Girls’ Schools. 


BY THREE HEAD MISTRESSES. 


I. Intellectual Education, including Humanities, Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Aesthetics, by Dorothea Beale. 


lil. The Moral Side of Education, by Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 


Ill. Cultivation of the Body, by Jane Frances Dove. 
Crown 8vo. 443 pages. $2.25. 


W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, writes: 


did esterday I received from you the mew book, ‘Work and Play in Girls’ 
Schools.’ I find it tull of the most interesting matter, and a very profitable 
book to be read by all teachers, not —_ in England, but in America, North 
and South, The book suggests not only useful devices in the teaching of 
special branches, but abounds in profourd discussions on the very nature of 
schc ol education itself, I think you ought to bring this book to the atten- 
tion of our teachers by advertisements ard circulars,” 


Elementary Zoology. By Frank E. Beddard, M.A.(Oxon), 
F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 215 pp., goc. 





‘*T know of no small text-book so up-to-date.”— Mrs, L. L. W. Witson, 
The Philadelphia Normal School, Philedelphiz, Pa. 


Chemical Analysis, Quantitative and Qualitative. By G. 
S. Newth, F.I.C., F.C.S., of the Royal College of Science, 
London, Crown 8vo. $1.75. 


rg | pct pony ot delighted with the book and have decided to adopt it at 
‘once, and use it now in the future with all students in Quantitative Analysis, 
and shall refer my students in Qualitative Analysis to it also, although the 
latter will use my own book in their laboratory work,”—Prof. Ernust A, 
Coxcnon, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By Arthur Burrell, 


M.A., Bradford Grammar School. With a Preface by P. 
A. Barnett, H.M.I. Crown 8vo, goc. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, 14 Beacon Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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A NEW ALGEBRA 


Constructed on a New Plan, and Designed to Meet 
the Demand for an Elementary Algebra thatis Ad- 
apted to the Reasoning Powers of Young Pupils. 


Grammar School Algebra 


_ By Alvin I, Reinhard, A.B., 
Principal of Schools, Hellertown, Pa. 


Cloth. 242 Pages. 53 Cents, NET. 


Teachers of Algebra in the upper grades of grammar 
schools, and in equivalent grades in private schools 
who are not satisfied with the results which they are 
getting in this subject, would do well to investigate the 
merits of Prof. Reinhard’s book. 

Teachers who are using this book are enthusiastic 
in praise of it and their pupils are delighted with it. 
Special stress is laid on algebraic notation, and particu- 
lar attention was paid to the character and grading of 
the problems. Distinctive features of the book are 
the review and drill exercises. ‘ 

Sample pages of this book will be sent free to any 
teacher or school officer. 





IN PREPARATION— 


A HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


By ALVIN I. REINHARD, A.B. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY. 
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a of school books and firms who manufacture schocl su 
month _ In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get ~ 
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pplies and equipment. This will be a great 
ecial attention by mentioning Tax ae 
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four ovens time you write. “The names in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in Tak JOURNAL. aud ere specially commended as reliavle Grae 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, eee 
Atlanta, + aay 
Appleton &Co.,D., N. Y.'& Chi. 

er & Taylor Co., N ew York 
Harper & Brothers, 
Jenkins, W. R. ae 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac ' 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. ais 
wwe eee Co., 
oston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. ©. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & N. Y. 
Leach, Shewell & Co 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Western Pub, House, 7 
Werner School Boot co., 
Chicago, N. if Ng n, Phila, 
a age Co., J &. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, 6 
Sower Co., Christopher - 
Williams & os ers, 
, N.Y. Ane Chicago 
Practical weet. Book € 


Ciprefand, 0. 

Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers- 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 
Central School Supply CO. “ 
Olcott, J, M. | 4 
Holly Silicate we - 9 ye 
ee Co. J. a 
Y. Book Slate ty is 


Charts 
Ginn & Co., v9 
Hammett Co., J. L., BE 
Silver, Burdett & Co. ” 
U. S. School Furniture Co.. 

Chicago 

Central School Supply Co. 
Western Pub. House, 
Franklin Pins Co., N. Y. Cc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. 
Williams & coun “Roch st’r, N.Y. 


Dialogues, Recitation, etc. 
T. S. Denison Chicago 
Tlusic Publishers. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, Cincinnati. 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield. Mass. 


School Furniture 
Chandler Adjustable De- . Co., 


Boston 

Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U.S. School Fur. Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co. New York 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 

A. H. Andrews & Co Chicago 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. *Co., New York City 
The Century Co., 

Lippincott a.m, Phila. 
Merriam, G. & ©. Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 

Flags, [edals, Badges, etc. 

Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 


U. S. School Furniture Co.. _ 
A. J. Joel, N. ¥. D 
E. R. Stockwell, N. y. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Kindergarten Material 


Hamwett Co., J. L Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., as 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
P ang Edu. Co., Bos*on & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber. Boston 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
Milton Bradley Co 
spr ringfield, Mass. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. es 
Knott, L, E., App. Co., a 
Ziegler Ele: tric Co., ro 
U. s. School Furniture Co., 
Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central School Supply Co Chica: 0 
Colt & Co., J. #, New York 
Bausch & ‘Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
flinerals 
Howell E, E, Washington, D.C, 
Roy Hopping Mi Us 
Maps Globes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 


U. S.School Furniture Co. Chicago 
Western Pub. House, 

Central School Supply Co, 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, &. &., Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


oe 


Faber, A. W., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. S8., a 
Eagle Pencil Co., a 
Spencerian Pen Co., wid 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, oe 
Esterbrook Pen Co., S 
Favor, Rubl & CO 64 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Pencil Sharpeners 1 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 


Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Machine o., 


Paterson N.J. 
A. B. Deck Co., 


Cricago 
School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bellis, 
School "Blanks, Kindergcrten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Hammett Co., J. L. - 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., ” 


Peckhsem, Little & Co., se 
Schermerhorn & Co., as 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. Pa. 
Central School Supply Co.Chicago 





Photos for Schools. 


E, M.Perry, Malden, Mass, 
He man Taylor o., Cleveland, 0, 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Olcott, J. M. pe es 
School Bells 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S, Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry,  Cin., 0, 


Meneely, West Troy, N. Y, 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Co-operative, Boston. 
Eastern ie 

Teachers’ Exchange, ws 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


Chicago 
Coyriere, Mrs, N. ¥.0, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Be we, 
Kellogg's Edu. Bureau x 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., “ 
Young-Fulton, Mrs.M.J. ‘ 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. 
Syracuse oy Syracuse, N. Y. 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deasmore Typewriter Co. 9 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blicke nsderfer Co. Stamfoid, 
Conn. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat. Civil Service School, 

WwW ashington, D. C. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ 
Sprague’s Corr. Sch Detroit, Mich, 




















Kelloge's School__ 
Entertainment Series. 


Mother Nature’s Festival. 


An exercise suitable for primary grades of public schools. Compilec 
and arranged by Mrs. 8. E. Ware. ‘The characters are Mother Nacure. 
April, May, Birds, Flowers, Trees. From 30 to 5) children can take part. 
costumes may be very simple or as elaborate as it is desired to make 
them. This exercise is within the ability of any school and will furnish 
@ very pretty and attractive entertainment. Price 15 cents postpaid. 


An Object Lesson in History. 


Au historical] exercise for schoo] exhibitions, by Emma Shaw Colclougt 
The scene is represented as laid in the school-room where the characters 
introduced are divided into those who have just been on a trip to the his- 
terical scenes about Boston and the “stay-at-homes.”” The conversation 
between them introduces a large number of quotations from American 
authors descriptive of the historical] scenes visited. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 


A Christmas play for primary pupils. By Batre L. Davinson, Will make 
a delightful entertainment. From twelve to twenty-four children may take 
part. Costumes fully described. Price, 15c. 


_At the Court of King Winter. 


By Lizzie M. Hap.iey. Characters: Winter, November, December, Nature. 
Santa Claus, Elves, Heralds, gg Christmas Day, Forefatbers’ Day, Many 
thildren or a few may take part. repr for costumes are given, This 
play will easily include children of all ages if desired. Price, 15c. 


Banner Days of the Republic. 


A Patriotic Exercise. The grouping of the chief points in American history 
with inspiring songs, original speeches, and pretty costumes makes a very at- 
tractive entertainment. Good for Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthéays or any 
patriotic occasion. Price, 15c, 


Lincoln the Patriot. 


A Ready Program for Lincoln’s Birthday. Contains a narrative of his life 
hes, anecdotes, material for compositions, portrait and pictures of birth- 
place and tomb. Price, 15c, 


E. = KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y, 





ESTABLISHED 1873. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & (0., 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


School Cards and and School Supplies. 


SCHOOL HOOL CARDS. 
An elegant assortment, comprising several thousand des 
of the largest and best variety inthe country. 15samples p 
paid for 15 cents. 40samples for 25 cents. 


‘CHRISTMAS, 1808. 
Christmas cards, booklets, folding cards, leaflets, 
novelties, etc. All with appropriate Christmas mottoes. 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 

Are the best ever offered. Two cards tied together with silk 
ribbon. The first card printed in colors, with appropriate border 
designs and teacher's name, etc. ; the second card contains the 
names of pupils, We have the FLAG SOUVENIR with Ameri- 
can flag in bright colors. The CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR with 
green holly leaves and red berries and appropriate Christmas 
wish ; also several other designs. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Samples sent for 2 cents each. 


FAMOUS PICTURES 
For picture study. For use on special days, etc. Large pictures, 
beautifully engraved and printed on heav a plate paper, size 5x8. 
Hundreds of subjects—famous men and women, authors and 
their homes, historical buildings and events, famous paintings, 
etc. 10 pictures sent postpaid for 10 cents with full catalogue. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. “se 

A great variety of beautiful floral and scenery cards. 15 

samples for 1ocents. 40 for 25 cents, postpaid. : 

Also an endless variety of teachers’ books, aids and PR ai 

blackboard stencils, school reports, wall mottoes, large pictures 

for walls of school-rooms, etc Latest catalogue sent with all 
packages, or free on application. Address 


G. P. BROWN & CO., 
Box 1805. Beverly, Mass. 
To insure prompt delivery add box to address. 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


those who could not buy now can. 
Owing to the rapid development 
of our Acetylene Gas Generator 
Wuamees We fe... st O45. 


CLOSING OUT ascur HALF PRICE 


our large and complete stock of 
well-known lines of .. .°, 





Magic Slides, and 
Lanterns, : Educational 
Stereopticons J 7 Accessories. 


Send for “ Bargain” Circular and information about Acetylene 
Gas, and mention School Journal. 


J. B. COLT & CO. (Dept. E3), 


NEW YORK CITY. 


3 to 7 West 2oth Street, 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


INCORPORATED 1867. RE-INCORPORATED 1897. 
The Only Manufacturers of 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
iead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. If 
you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Cor. Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


Send for our [llusti ated Catalogue. 
Reduc:d Prices will interest you.... 








Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seen the Goods. 


CATALOG 


and 


Supplement 
Free 
and Postpaid. 


Send Now / 





THE « AAB « MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Oury F A 
Ree Prices ro Scnoo.s ee 


Journal of Applied Microscopy 


Samptz Copy Fass. 
Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 





One Dollar 
per year. 


Subscribe 
for the 











VOODOO OB WUSOUUSTEDETBEBECVE 
The OMAHA EXPOSITION has adopted 
the Densmore exclusively as its OFFICIAL 
TYPEWRITER and has about thirty in usc. 
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HANDIEST, SIMPLEST, EASIEST 
TO LEARN AND TO KEEP IN ORDER—HENCE, 


Best for Schools .# 


Adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Education, 
in 1897, and an order for Densmores given. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 15q Densmores, and the custodian says 
they give ‘entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER, 


316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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and school officials. 
Systems. 


A. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Bosto 


- B. C., American Book C 
Chic 


Appleton, 0 D. 
"G.H - £'G0., D. C. Hea 
Fianag an my 2 lan te ntler i 
* Funk & Wa, 
Ginn. 6 Ginn. wt: Company. 
prone & Ont 


. A. S. Barnes & 


© ae Henry Holt & Co. 


-& 
H. P.s >» H. P. Smith Pub. Co. 


From time to 
ABBREVIATIONS.— 


ton 
Co. New York, Cincinnati, 
poston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland. Ore. 


Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago 
Central ee saeety Hovse, phicaso 


vals Co., New York 
ston, N Y.& Chicago 
Co, a ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New 


A.& N. Hinde e Noble, New York 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New Yo: 


time special lists of books will 


hen a firm has several br: 


TEXT=-BOOKS 


The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su 
taken pA in bien | JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical 
dd ma? tion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 





6o., New York 
L.G 
Londo 


Co., Philadelphia 
Mi. 
N. KE. & 


p. 8. 
si] 
and Chi 


rk 
New York 
‘Ne ew York. 





M. & Co. 
& Co., 


so R, J., W. R. Jenkins, New Yor! 
L. 8. & Co., Leach, Shewell & ‘i Boston and 
‘New York 
J.B. Gad Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New 


emg Mocusiiien Co., New York and Chicago 
Morse _ 9 T York 


e Morse Co , New 
Ons Milton Bradley Co.,S 
Maynard, Merrl 


pringteld, 


Sons, 5 York 


Potter & Putnam, New Y 


icago 


the nearest branch. 


New York 

ovello, Ewer & Co . New York 

McK., David McKay, Philadel hia 

Pitman, Is Isaac Pitman & AS 
B. 

B. Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York 


AND 


Cc. s. —_ Christo: 
Sanborn, Benj. 
ork and 


Mass. i 0, and Spey 
~ T. B.& C 


U. P. Co., OBissecm 


York, and Boston 
Ww.P.H 





W. & R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, 


AER 


FOR SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES. 


priptendeate, 


serine 
riting and 


als, 
usic 


7 M. & Co., Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New 


topher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
Sanborn & Co., Boston. 

. & Co., Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Sheldon = & Co., New 

Silver, Burdett & Co. , New York, 
elp 
mpson, Brown & Co., Bost 


hia 
on 


8: 
ccm Co., New York, 


yf ng and New Orlean 
Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 


ouse, Western Publishing Hones. Chicago 


N.Y. 





Algebras. 
Atwood’s Standard, Morse Co. 
Milne’s Exercises A. B Cc. 
Eeacent "8 ( 

ve Hquations, A S. B. & Co. 
M. M. & 


Co. 
Venable’ 2) 
Wells’ 4) ® U. P. Co. 


¥ b L.8. & Co. 
Perrin’s, ' J.B. L. Co. 
Wentworth’s M, Gi > 


nD 
— Sheldon 
C. Sower Co. 

a. £ B 





¥ ayior' 8, . % 
8 (2), & Co. 
Hall « Knight's Phy ae Macm. 


Rewoonb'e Emery’s, T.B. to 
Newcomb’s C’ge, H. H. & Co. 


8. F. & Co. 
Soot (2), 
Olney 73 ) Sheldon 
mis 


Bo: den’ 3 8. Beato. | W 
“sed ey’s (2), 


ner’s (3) 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
inhard 














Werner 
H. P.8. 
W.&R. 


Arithmetics. 
Appleton’s, A 
Bailey’s, 

pane prental, 

me we 


"5 (2), 
Eire & S bi 
Milne s (2), =m, 


“ 
Wells’, L. 8S. & Co. 
Southworth’s -. ™ 
Greenleaf’s (3), 23 
— Course (2), 8. B. & Co. 
Thurston’ s Commercial Ginn 
Prince’s (8), 


Wentworth’s (4), 
Wentworth & Hill (2), 
i} rs Prim. Arith. ( > 

2), heldon 


)s 
Colburn’s ist Lessons, H.M.& Co. 
Smith Harrington, 

Bradbury (6), 

of s Less in Num. 
ety G: aded Lessons (8) “ 


Adv. arper 
ces ml Kew Mental, Cc. y 3 sf ‘Lo. | M 
on 
Stoddard’s. . ans 
New Franklin, (2) - 


Werner’s, (3) Werner 
Hewett’s (8) R. M. & Co. 





Abbott, 
Brown, 
D’Anvers, 


8. B. & Co 

Scribner 
o 

Poynte “ 

Day’s ‘Nature in ee. “¢ 
** Ornamental Desi; 

Jackson’s Decorative “ 

Knight's Beautiful 

Ward’s Cgnament 

Goodyea 

Huntington’s Manual 

Moore’s Drawing, 

Hoyt’s Painting 

Van Dyke’s 

Hamlin’s Arch. 


eens és 





i 


&, Co. 
A. B.C. 


oe 
sha: less & Philli 8, J.B. L. 4 
Ball's Starland, - Gin 


Lowe's, 

Peck’s, 
Bowen! in 
Gillet & Rolfe 
; Todd’s 


Vv . 


Ha 
Ball’s Elements L. G. & 


Bookkeeping. 
Gay 
ae Stratton’s 
Eatoi 


Ie 
Eelect jc, 
Marsh’s (z}, 
Wercer 
Lantman‘s 
Complete Bookk’pg, 
Introductive “ 
Seavy’s, “ D.C. 
Shaw’ 8 Practice Book, 
Gilbert 





Werner 
w. & R. 

‘, H.& Co 
8. F. & Co. 





Duff's 
Progressive, & 
Montgomery’ 8 Modern MM Peco. 
mane 's Books (3), S. B. & Co. 


Botany. 
Apgar’ 8 Plant — ae, B. €. 
Apgar’ 8 Trees of N. U.S 
Clark’s 
Dana’s Plants 
oer | 8 (8), 


us Har oq 


“ 
Ll 

| weaned }) Morse Co. 

ergen Ginn 

Newell’ (4), 

Atlas Botany Tablet, ©. °' . a. 

Macbride’s, 

Nelson’s 

Spalding’ s, B.C. H. & Co. 


Bess sey’s H. H. & Co. 
Dana’s Wild Flowers, Scribner 
Gedde’s 
Britton *& Brown’s 
Willis’ A. 


Pillsbury 
Hairs, 8 eB lant Baby” 


Curtis’ . 
Teachers’ Bot. Aid, W. 


Charts, 
Tooke’s Reading &. R. 
MacCoun’s Hist. ™ Ss. x &Co. 
Normal Music (2 
Cole’s Music 
Prog. Rag, —_ C.s. s. H. 
Langueee & Lit., 
But er's Reading E. H. B & Co. 


Monroe’s 
Script Reading, P. & P. 
ng, 


Excelsior Map 
Vertica I Script Rea 
Whiting’s Music, o D U.H. &Co. 
Duntonian Writing, T. B. & Co. 
Merriil’s Vert. Pen. M.M. & Co. 
Whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8. B. & Co. 
Burt’s Prim. Chart 
Ed. Mus. Caarts (4) 
Shorthand, 
Shemietey. 
Appleton’s (5), 
pooner Tnorgante ie ae Se. 


Ginn 


Pitman 


Cool 
Keiser’ ‘8 oe Work, 
Steele’s—Popul 
Sworer & igedony’ 3, EL, 
Mead’s, 
Simmons’ 
Gree: 
Wurts’s Elements, 

William’s (2), 

Kreer’s | 


Benton’ D. 
bemeon’s Organic, 
shepard’s Inorganic, 
Richardson’s—Prin. of, Macm. 
L. G, & Co. 


8.G tad 


Cooke’ . AYA - - 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer (3) 
Atias Chem. "\anees = Ss. H 


—— 8 (3), & Co 
Roscoe & Lunt Inor. Macm. 
Avery’s (2) Sheldon 


Civics, Sociology. 
Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. 
McCleary's Stui.in Civ., ‘ 
Morgans Pat. Citizenship vd 
Small & Vincent’s — ee ” 
Peterman’s Civil 
Townsend's - (2) < 
Cocker's “8 Har of 
Young’s ‘“M M.& 

J adson’s Young American “ 

Hinsdale’s Am. Gov. Eee er 

Mowry’s “(2 B. & Co. 

Martin’s Hints on Bheise 

U. 8, Civil Gov. 

Boutwell’s Consti., DC. H.& Co. 

Dole’s Am. Citiz zen, 

pn Political |Economy, - 
H & 


‘iske’s 
Gidea Pol. Economy, 
Giddin, M 
Willoughby’s “State 
Chapin s Pol. Econ. 
Cromer’s Outlines, 
Dawes’ Civics, 
Macy’s Our Government 
**” Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. “ 
Brook’s Civics, Scribner 
Henderson’s Soc. Ele 
Bliss’s Cyc. Soc. Ref. &. &W.Co, 


Composition & weet 
Sch. Eng, 


J.B. L. Co. 
Ginn 
. &B. 
Cc. H.& Co 
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Hopkins’ —Physics, 
a 's (2) 
J a 


Co. 
H. H. 
acm. 
Sheldon 
Morse Co. 
Ginn 


a and 
id 
Harper 


ogg's .M.& Co. 
Genusx’s R ietoric, Ginn 
Tompkins’ Discourse 
Cairns’ Forms of Discourse, “ 


ill’ 
Hill's Prin. of Rhet., 
Kell 8 (2), M. 





Ginn 

HH. M.& Co. 
— Macm. 
H.H. Co. 

.F. & Co. 

Scribner 


Newcomer’s Comp 
Bates’ Writing En 
Carpenter’ siCom. 
Clark’s Rhetoric, 
Chittenden’s, 


th 


Keeler & Davis’, 

Welsh’s Eng. Comp’ n, 8. 3. ‘eon 
Raymond & Wheel 

Mead’ s Comp. & Rhet. L. 8. & Co. 
Pearson’ 8 poo. D.C. : & Co. 
Baidwin L. G -& Co. 
Long abort Comp., 

Fernald’ s Eng. Syn. F. & W. Co. 


Dictionaries. 
Anthon’s (2), 
Autenrieth’s Greek, 
a 's Latin, 


Harper 
o 
“ 


Liddell & 3g A Gr-Eng. (3), 
Smith’s Eng. Latin, 
Thayer’s Greek-Eng. 
Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek, - 
Harper’s Classical, “~ 
Everybody’s Dict., P. T. B. Co, 
Browne&Hald*man’s, U.P. Co. 
Clarendon, Revised, = 
Worcester’s (5:. J.B. L. Co. 
Heath’s Ger.-Eng.. D. C. H. &Co. 
“_ Frencb-Eng., 
Anglo-Sax. Dict.. A.S B. & Co. 
Constanseau ¥r-Eng., L. G. & Co. 
Smith's Classical, Appleton 
Spiers & eo s Fr-Eng, “ 
Adler’s Ger.-En: a 
— 8 Fr. ky . HH. HH. & Co. 
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Standard, Funk & Wagnalls 
Students’ Standard, 
en & W.Co. 
C. Merriam 
A. B. Cc. 


a ree —" 
Webste 

Webster’ : ‘aeheol, ts 
Eclectic (8) 
Tauchnitz’s (4) 
Stormouth’s Dict 
White’s Latin 


Drawing. 
Normal Course (9), : 
Natural Series (6) 
— ete (10 ))» 

Primary 

Shorter 
White’s New Course (6), 
Hist. Orn. Charts, (10) 
Color Manuals (2 9) 
Art for Eye—Ross-Turner “ 
Anthony’s Tech. (2), D.C. H.&Co. 


Thompson’s (5), 
nae 8 (2), A. 8. B. & Co. 
Ginn 


Scribner 
Ginn 


8. B. & Co. 
P.&F. 


Cross’s sony Stud 
ee-hand Drawing “ ~ 
Light & Shade 
Mechanical Drawing" 
Harper 


Economics. 
Laughlin’ 8 Pol. Econ, Sf : A. ms wa 
Andrews’ (2), 

Bullock’s 
Descriptive Eco. 
mae ‘ol. Econ., D. C. a #00. 


agai Classics. 
Eclectic iG 2), A 
Rolfe’s $? 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 
Rolfe‘s — ng. (6), 
Swinton 

Student's Serles (36), # . 4 
Baldwin’s (4) 
Bradley s, 
handeny Series. 
Syle’s 
Boyd’s (7), 
Eng. Classics 34), 
Eng. Classics %), 
Maynard’s (184) . & Co. 
Rolfe’s fomny =. H. M. & Co. 
Riverside Lit. Series, (139) * 
Modern Classic Se y 
Masterpieces of British Li Lit." 9 


Lodge’s Ballads & Lyrics 
ad at ee, 8. F. & Co. 
Gorege e's ( 8. B. & Co, 
Silver Series (14 - 
Eng. Classics a) D.C. H. &Co. 
Standard Lit. Series, U.P. Co. 
Eng. Classics, Ginn 
Hudson’s Sinaheapeare, ag 
Athenaeum Press Series ‘“ 
Beli’s Shakespeare F.&W.Co 
addison’s Essays, Selected “ 
Etymology & Orthog- 
raphy. 
Kennedy’ : 3m 
Swinton 
Har, 


Skeat’s, 
Kellogg & Reed’s, M. M, & 
Reed’s Word Lessons \ 
E. H. B. & Co. 
. B. & Co. 
D.C. H. & Co. 
F, & W. Co. 


Tracy's 


Harper 


A, B.C. 
r 





’s (3), 
Kluge & Lutz’s 
Teal’s Words 





French, 
promeneing’s (2), 
Duffet’s 


Syms’s (3) 
orman’s (8), 
Keetel’s (3), 
De Rougemou ut’s 
Maynard’s French Texts, 
Prac. Freoch Gram., Pitm an 
Tourists’ Vade Mecum, 
Ginn’s French (21), 


Int. Mod. ane: Ser. 


Magill’s G C.8, Co. 
Masill's Mod, Li. writ a. * 
Chardenel’s 

Rollin’s Rea “aq a 
Edgren’s Gram. (2), D.C.H. & Co. 
Grandgent’s * 
Grandgent’s Les. (8), 
Super’s Reader 


acht (4), Mac 
Russell's M. Auth (21), L.G, & Co. 
Longmans’ = 


Bercy (11), 
oneal $). 
oppee 
Fontaine (8), 
| rene 8 Granimar, 
Whitn 8, Otto 
Whitney’ 4 reer (8) 
La Langue Fran. wR. J. 
Le Francis Pratique “ 
Lectures Faciles (2) ‘‘ 
Bernard’s Le Fran.Idiom. ‘“ 
Du Croquet’s Ele. Fr. Gram. = 
College Prep. “a 


“ 
W. R. J. 


H. H. & Co. 


“ 
“ 
o 
“ 


L.S. & Co. 


er Co. 





S.F. 
J. B.L. 
"Sh 


Hugo’s Les Miserables ” 
Hornbrook’s Geo! 
Raymond’s Surveying, 
rig. (4), 
Nichol’s Geom 
Hill's Geom. (3), 
Trig." = 
Wentworth’'s Trig. (5), 
Hopkins’ Geom, 
Tr rig. ?. 
rig. (2), 
Bradbury’s Geom. (2) T.B.&Co. 
Buckingham’ 8 a. 
H.H & Co. 
Welsh’ Geom., 
heldon 
Hull's @ 
U. P. Co. 
Philli ‘ — 
illips puseet 4 
P * LG. & Co. 


Geometry & Trigonom- 
Davies’ Geom. ra tri. (8), A; B. Cc. 
White’s Geom., 
Murray’s Integ Cale. 
Crockett’s Trig, (3) 
Wells’ —— 3), 
Chauvenet’ 5 Geom., J.B. _L. Co. 
Chauvenet’s Trig. Gin 
Wentworth’s Geom. ( 2) 
Wentworth‘s Geom. ‘ 
Brooks’ 1; > Cc. Sow 
Bowser’sP.. as. Geom.,D.C. H&Co. 
Hunt’s 
Edwards’ 
Smith’s 
Hall & Knight Trig., 
Lock’s Tri 
Pettee’s Plane Geom., SB. & Co 
Welsh’s Trig, 3 
Newcomb’s Geom 
Kugwin’s ° 

& 2. 
Ceowtes*s Trig. &C 

Olney’ 3 

Venable’: 
Loomis Geom. & Trig., 
Nichol’s E 
Estill’s on md 


Casey’s je 


hies. 
Appleton’s ( Oy. “ A.B. Cc. 
Barnes’, ( 


Eclectic & 
Harper's ( 
Long’s 


Natural (2) 

Carpenter’ gota Reader(2), - 
Swinton’ 8 (2) 

Maury’s (3), 

Tilden’ t ao? 

Frye’s ( 

end tb, 


Mitchell's 8) 
Stilwell s Ques. 
Tarr’s — 


Longm 

Tarbell’s 8) 

New Century Maps _ Morse Co, 

Yaggy’s Geo. Study, W.P.House 

Bowen’s (3) R. M. & Co. 

German, 
8 (4), 





Dreysprin 
peeene (6), 


Worman’ 's (4), 

German Texts (23, 
Germania Texts (12) 
Maynard’s Texts (18), 


Prac. Ger. Gram. 

Tourists’s Vade Me cum 
Gems of Literature, Morse Co. 
Loesberg’s Morse Co. 


A. B.C, 
“ 
o 


M. & Co. 
Pitman 








Schmiiz’s German 
Ginn’s German (123, 
Bernhardt’s Ger. Comp. 
Modern Lang Series 
Brandt’s Reader, 
Harris 8. Dz. 
Joynes-Meissner Gram., 

Joy nes Reader, 
Fasnacht’s ta 5 (4), acm, 
Berestord-Webb (10), L. an &Co. 
David’s Easy Stories 
Longmans’ Comp. 


Gram 
Otis’ Ele. 
Otto’s Grammar, 
Thomas’ 
Whitney’s 
Schmitz’ Ele. (2) 
Martin’s (4 
Sawyer’ 5 ( a 
Beiley’s 
Cuttings’ Ger Gram. 
Kase’s Kleine Anfange 
mere’ Frstes Buch 
Muller’s Ger. Cias.(2) Scribner 


Italian. 
Comba, Lingua Italiana W.R,J. 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. “ 


—. 
Coy’s Beginne 
Kitchel’s Cato’ 8 apology 
Pierson’s Prose Comp. 
Gleason’s Xen. Cyropaedia sd 
Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., “ 
Riarkness' ist Boo A. B. 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Wallace’s Xen. “ 
Johnson’s 8 books of iilad, * 
Keep’s Greek Lessons 
Clark’s Xenophon, D. McK. 
Clark's Homer, od 
Ginn 
“ 


J.B. L. Co 
Ginn 


Gina 
& B. 
H. & Co. 


“ 
H. H& Co, 


“ “ 


Sheldon 
Werner 
B. & Co, 
RJ. 

oe 

“ 

“ 


B.C 


Cornell’s Series, 
Fiage’s ve 

Fowler (Thucydides) 
Goodwin eee, 


Jebb, 

Liddell Scott, Lexicon 

Greek Classics (: i 

Wvite’s Ist boo 

el Book 

School Classi 

Conese Gedeoa of Gr.. Authors “ 
White’s Gram. Texts L.G. & Co. 

Arnold’s Prose Comp. 

Ritchie’s Ist. steps, 

Sidgwick’s Ist. Gr. Writer * oid 

Catena Classicorum (6: 

Woo: ruff’s Gr. Prose Com 

Greek Classics (40) 


‘acm. 
Keep’s Iliad .&B 


3) 8. F, & Co. 
lassics Ele., (28) Macm. 
Harper 


A. B.C. 





M, x & Co. 
Werner 
8. B, & Co. 


“ 


Kelsey’s Xenophon, 
Batre. 
Greek 
Yonge’s Lexicon, 
U.S. History. 

Barnes’, ( 
Eclectic (2 
Eggleston’s. fs 
vhs 
Wh 
MeMaste 
Anderson’ : (5) 
Ellis’ 
MacCoun’s 
Labberton’ 

abberton's 
Mo! . . B, L. Co. 
Mon 8 (2) Ginn 
Sheldou's ed,” D.C. H, & Co. 
Thom _ 
Fisk 
Deane's Civil War 
Barnes’ Popular. 
Channing’: : 
Higginson’ 
Epoch of Am. Hist. (sy 
—— n’s, 


An adr ew’s, 
Hansell’s and Jones(2) r =e 
Burton’s, 
Johnston’ 8, H. n. & Co. 
Scudder’s (2) Sheldon 
English Histories. 
Lancaster’ ~ A.B. 
Thalheimer’s 
Green’s, 
Anderson’ 8, 
Montgomery’s 
Guest’s-Hand-' hook, 
Gardiner’s, L. G. 
Higginson & one 8, 
Longmans’ Summary, 
Montague’s Const'al,” 
‘ree es n’s Epochs, 
Sto! 
Gardiner’s, 


T.B. & Co. 

H. H. & Co. 
Harper 

ith’s. ped 
Kummer’s Epitome, A.S.B.&Co. 
Oxford Manuals $), Scribner 
Brief His.+ f Gr. Pitman 

General History. 

Bernes’ Hist. of W’ld, A. 
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Building Notes. 
ALASKA. 


Sitka will erect a new school-house and 
teacher’s residence at Wood’s Island, St. 
Paul harbor. Write Jno. G. Brady, gov- 


ernor. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Ione.—An annex will be built to the ad- 
ministration building on the grounds of 
the Preston School of Industry. 

Fruitvale will erect a school. Write D. 
F. Oliver, arch., Oakland. 


CANADA. 


Owen Sound (Ont.) will build an addition 
to - Brook school. Write J. C. Forster, 
arch. 

London (Ont.)—An addition will be 
built to the Collegiate institute. Write 
Herbert Matthews, arch. 

Loggieville (N.B.) will build a new 
school-house in district No. 3, Black 
Brook. 

Winnipeg (Man.) will build a school- 
house. Write J. H. G. Russell, arch. 

St. Gregoire (Que.)—The municipality 
will borrow $50,000 for the erection of a 
school building. 

Oxenden (Ont.)—The trustees of school 
section No. 2 will enlarge the school- 
house. 

New Westminster will 
school. 

Toronto (Ont.) will enlarge two schools. 

St. Thomas will build two schools. 
Write J. Z. Long & Son, Journal building. 

Dauphin (Man.) will erect a school-house. 
Write T. C. Silverthorne, arch. 


COLORADO. 


Lasalle will erect a school-house. 
Jno. H. Evans, arch., Evans. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Waterbury will erect a school-house. 
Write T. B. Peck, arch., Waterbury. 
Woodbury will erect a school-house. 


DELAWARE. 


a will erect anew high school. 
Write G. H. Pierce, arch., New York city. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will repair two school 
buildings. Write Jno. B. Wright, pres. 
dist. comm’rs, 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will erect a school at Highland 
Park. Write J. C. Llewellyn, arch., Chi- 
cago.—Wheaton college will build a gym- 
nasium. Write M. H. Vail, arch., Chi- 
cago —Will repair Rogers Park school.— 
Will repair the blackboards in various 
school buildings.—A school building will 
be erected for Rev. Fr. Kramer Write 
Burtar & Gassmann, archs., Chicago.— 


o The 


Lake Shore 
is Famous 


As the route of the Fast Mail Trains 
The greatest mail trains in the ‘world 
run over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway between Chicago 
and New York. The United States 
Government selected this line as the 
route for its trains because of its excel- 
lent record for safe, fast and punctual 
service. 

The same careful consideration is 
given to the operation of all its passen- 
ger trains. When you have occasion 
to trdvel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston you will 
make no mistake if you use this route. 

A J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


build a new 


Write 











































use of Ivory Soap. 


readily and abundantly. 


The bath can be made an exhilarating pleasure by the 
It cleanses the pores of all impurities, 
leaving the skin soft, smooth, ruddy and healthy. 
Soap is made of pure, vegetable oils. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 










tee =! 
Steen! 









Ivory 
The lather forms 





Will build a school. Write N.S. Patton, 
arch., Chicago. R.C. Church of the Pre- 
sentation will erect a school. Write M. 
Carr, arch., 134 Van Buren street.—Will 
erect a school building. Write Burtar & 
Gassmann, archs., Chicago.—The Italian 
R. C. Church of Assumption will erect a 
school-house. Write F. Foltz, arch., Chi 
cago. 

Lincoln will erect two school-houses. 
Write J. M. Deal, arch., Lincoln. 

Glencoe will erect a school building. 
Write board of education. 

Forreston will erect a school-house. 
Write E. F. Gesin, Forreston. 

Monmouth will build the Harding school- 
house. Write O. W. Marble, arch., Chi- 
cago. 

Campus.--A steam heating apparatus 
will be put into the new convent school 
here. 

Winnetka will erect a school. 
W A. Otis, arch., Chicago. 


Write G, W. Payne & Son, archs., Carth- 
age. 

Joliet will erect a new school. Write S. 
A. Pease, Joliet. 

Rossville will erect a school. Write 
Benes & Kutsche, archs., Rossville. 
Aurora will erect a school-house. 

INDIANA. 
Hammond will erect a school-house. 
Write board of education. 
Hessville will erect a school-house. 
Write E. W. vip arch., Hammond. 
Crothersville will erect a school-house. 








Write | 


La Harpe will erect a school-house. 5°44. 





Write C. F. Sparrell, arch., Columbus, Ind 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Wagoner.—A college building will be 
erected here. Write J. Luther Hecken- 
lively, arch., Springfield, Mo. 


IOWA. 


Lemars will erect a new schooi-house in 
Stanton twp. Write H. N. Newell, sec’y 
school board. 

Cascade will erect a school-house in sub- 
dist. No. 1, Prairie Creek twp. 

Algona will erect a_ school building. 
Write Smith & Gutterson, arch. Des 
Moines. 

Tonda will build a school in dis’. No. 1. 
Write M. J. Lynch, sec’y school board. 

Dubuque-—A new Catholic seminary 
will be erected here. Write Buechner & 
Jacobsen, archs., St. Paul, Minn. 

Early will build an addition to the school- 
house. Write C. H. Jump, sec’y school 


Davenport will remodel a school build- 
ing. Write J. W. Ross, arch., Davenport. 

Clinton will build a schoo]-house at Ring- 
wood Park. Write J. L. Rice, arch., Clin- 
ton. 

Oelwein will erect a school-house. Write 
clerk of school board. ‘ 

Updegraff will build a school-house in 
sub-dist. No.8. Write S. J. Bedow, sec’y 
board of education. 

Des Moines will erect an addition to the 
school-house. 

Clarion will erect a school-house. Write 
C. Morse, arch., Des Moines. 
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Swinton’s Outlines, 


























































































































































































































































































































In The — World, 
Elem. Col 

Color in °Kindergarte 
Class Books of Color 

a Color Work, 





























Paper & Scissors 
Kindergarter Papers 











Kind. Blackboard 
Clay Modeliog 
Woodwork 

Knife Work 
Language Lessons 
Welsh-Greenwood (2), 





















































Bingham’s Gram, E. 
Greene’s (4), 
Powell’s Language, (4 
Atwell’s Exercises, 

















Meiklejobn’s Gram., 
West’s Elements of, 
West's for Beginners, 
——, Exercises | 

§ 
Baskervil & Sewell’s, 









































arpe’ 
Harve 














Long's (8), 


awe’ *s (3), 
Metcalf’s (2). 


Park’s, 
Swinton’ 's (2) 
































Raub’ 

De Garmo (2) 
Normal Course (2 
Tarbell’s Lang. 

& awed 
$heldon’s (2) Lang, 
Patterson’ 
































Welsh’ 's 
































Virl Rome 











Sober 's Latin Lesson, 
rt’s Inscriptions, 








Hi 
Lin 
Lord’s de Amicitia, 




















Harkness’ Grammar 
Ceesar 
Cicero 

Eas 








“ 
“ 
“ 

















Jobnson’s Persius, A 
Blair’sPronunc’n, A 














Roman ad 


roebel “ 
Songs for Little Children, ce 
Myths & Mother Piays 2 


Instrumental Sketches - 


ead’s 
Lockwood's Les. in Eng. 
Hyde’sLes.inEng. (6), D.C.H. &Co. 


Kolfe’s Stuiies of Eng. 
3almon’s Grammar, lL. G & Co. 


qolbrook's ’s Grammar, 


.M 
Reed Ee etoon' 's (3), 


8 (2) 
Buebler’s Ex. in English, U8. bo. 


ist Lessons in eas. 
Longmans’ Gram G. & Co 
Steele’s Gram & eal ag 
Plain English P. Co. 
Guide to Eng. Comp. Pitman 
Hall’s (2) R &C 
Latin. 


Arrowsmith & Knapp’ 
Whicher’s 
First Latin Reading 


Steer & Miller’s Aeneid 
r& Tollman’s Gal. War, 
*sCornelius Nepos, *' ve 

Dodge & Tuttle's” "Prose 


Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, ‘* 


y Method 
Sallust’s Catiline “ 
Johnson’s Tacitus, A. Ss 


A.B,C. 


“ 
ry 
n 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


& Gram. 
s. B. & Co. 


Ginn 
H. B. & Cu. 


pap. 


Macm. 


Harper 


A. B.C. 


“ 


Werner 
S. B. & Co. 
Ginn 


B. & Co. 
Sheldon 


*s 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


. & Co. 
8. B. & Co. 
8. B. & Co. 


Fisher’s, Bain’s First Book 
Labberton’s 8S. B. & Co. Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F.&Co. 
Andrews’, 4s — & Sanford’s-Viri 
Myers’. Giun Rom: 8. F. 
ceoomen’ s H. H. & Co. | Lowe & Ewing’ 's Ceesar, = 
Anders M. M. & Co. | Rigg's ny nd Cesar, - 
Pleetz’ Universal, H. M. & Co. | Bennett’s .&B. 
Ep. of Mod. Hist., ‘a. ‘Seribner Kelsey's Galite > Wes, “ 
iv. Dur. M 

Adam's Civ, Medieval Eur. ‘“ Lindsay éltollins-Easy Les.,“* 
Schwill’s Mod. ane. Rolfe’s Viri Rom “ 
Sheldon’s C.H. & Co. | Scudder’s 1st Reader, “ 

a oe | we 1, Macm. 


Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C. H art & Osborn’ (Vir.), D. McKay 
rei, : eileg’s 
Myer’, Pe io Clark's Texts (4) “ 
—— ‘Scribner Clark’s Wenate, x 
’ pe vy, “ 
Bary ys “ Allen eeetattn Gram. Ginn 
els, “ at 
Merrivale’s, i Colla: (), “ 
Pennell’s A.&B College — 1 Latin, i 
enne reenoug % 
Sheldon’s D. 2. H. ES. Latin School Classics 4s 
How & Leigh’s, G. McCabe’s Burgham (3), Sheldon 
Robinson’s - Cook's 1 Latin ourse, Mac 
Grecian History. atin Classics 
’ B. C. | Ritchie-Prese Comp. L. G. & Co. 
ee Johnston’s Cicero, 8. F. & Co. 
ayers’, Ginn & Co. | Jones’ Ist Less., 
geen L. G. & Co. | Rolfe’s Nepos, A. & B. 
Robinso’ Bennett’s Cicero (3) Sanborn 
Jevon’s iteratare, Scribner Daniell’s Prose Comp , Sanborn 
Curtius’ “6 Herbermann’s Sallust 
Cox’s, - Harper | Lord’s Livy (3) 
Smith’s se Lane’s Gramm Har 
Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon | Gudeaan’s Lit. of Empire 
Sheldon’s . cy &Cc! Vatin and Greek Classics. 
Barnes! Brief History, Ad B.C | Bryant’s Trans. _ H. M. & Co. 
Thalheimer’s Manual, re cms: >. am Cayeoey “ 
_ ie ’ _&Co.| Palmer’s “ Odyssey “ 
McKail’s atin Lit., ‘Seribner Law. 
Epochs of (10) Commercial Law W. &. R. 
Dodge's Romans ‘ Sanborn Business - ah a 
man Histo ee - (oH. 0. 
Lewis = "Harper CommercialLaw. P.T.B.Co. 
Hosmer—Literature. Scribner heot 
Keene’s Lit. His “ ay 4 ogic, 
Fay’s, 8. B. & Schuyler’ 8, A. B.C. 
evon’s “ 
Ba — History. | Daviss’- sndnctive, Harper 
Monts omery’s 43S. Atwood’s Ele B. L. Co. 
‘'M. M. & Co. | Hill's, Sheldon 
a “4 Harper ——— 8, Scribner 
. “ nto “ 
Jervis’, Hibben’s Inductive “ 
Creighton’s hae G. & Co. Hyslop’s Ele. ne Logle, , oe 
Kindergarten, oland’s (: S. B. 0. 
The Little Artist, | _M.B.Co.| Boyd’s ; A. 8. B. & Co. 
Paradise of Childhood, ai Ballantyne’s Inductive Ginn 


Gildersleeve's Series U. P. Co 


— Li a—E8* 


ks’ A. B.C. 
ae ’s Practical oma Harper 
Robertson’s History 
Ralfe’s Shake the 4 
Szephen’s Pope, 
Johnson's Criticism, 
Hime’s Par Lost, 
Pancoast’ 8 (2), 
Shaw’s, 


H. H. & Co. 
Sheldon 
Underwood'sAm. ant ‘hors, L. .&S. 


Renton oun Scribner 
Ciark’s Eng. Prose Writers “ 
Craik’s Comneeseme Hist. | 

Eng. Lit. 
Sawtelle’s My thology, S.B &Co. 
Maertz’s Eng. Lit. S. B. & Co. 
Pattee’s = of Am. Lit. 
ading Courses ‘“ 
Tappan’s i. Authors, of 
Vedder’s Amer. Writers. 
Mooney’s Studies in Lit. 


“ 


“ 
“ 


Mooney’s Han — 3 see 
Meiklejohn’s . & Co. 
Simond’s Eng. Fiction = 
Painter’s Am. _ L. 8. & Co. 


og. 
Parson’s Eng. Versification ye 
Buckingham’s i9th Cent. 


Cane. Morse Co. 
Br..wne’s D A. 5. B. & C». 
Westlake’s Seh. ait. Cc. 8. Co. 
Longman’s L. G. & Co. 
Arnold's “ 


“ 


Higginoson’s Am. Authors 
Bates’ Talks on ie H. M. & Co. 
Adams’ Dict. of Am. Auth. ‘ 
Botta’s Universal Lit. 
Richardson’s Amer. Lit. 


Higher Mathematics. 


Church’s Desc. Geom. A. B.C. 
Osborne’s Calculus, L.S. & Co. 
Miller’s Plane & — Trg. “ 

Salmon’s Con. Secs., = 
Wiltiamson s Integ, Cal,, 
Williamson’s Dif. Coles. i» 
Barker’s Graph. Caiculus. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Lights to wy Ser. (6), R-M. &Co, 
Music. 
Natural Course (6), A. B. Cc. 
Brewster & Thomas's Songs, = 
Song Wave, 
Wavelet, - 
Betz’ aes of Song - 
Franklin Sa. (8), Harper 
Greene’s a Werner 
Cecilian ystem 6), SB. & Co. 
Normal 


“ 


jurse 
Supplementary (4), 
Deem's Song Chaplet 
Levermore’s. 

Educat’! Music Course (6) 
Lewis’, (2), 

Mason & 

Whiting’s Course(6), D.C. H. &Co. 
Whiting’s Keader, 
Whiting’'s Chorus’ Book, 


n 
“ 
“ 
“ 





Riverside Song — nee H.M.&Co. 
Hunt’s History of, Scribner 
Knickerbecker . E. & Co. 

*s. 8. B, & Co. 





Pray’ 8 Motion Songs, 
ern Music Series, S. F. & Co. 


Manual Training. 


Compton’s Ist Less. A. B.C. 
Larsson'’s Carving. E.L. £ & Co. 
aa vost e Drew inee 
's “ 


Hoffman’s ya ft System 
Salomon’s (2), 8. 'y . Co, 

Woodward's, D. C. H. & Co. 
oe s Tools D. C.'H. & Co. 
Hewitt L. G. & Co. 


Scribner 


Woodward’ 8, 
Mythology. 
Guerber"’ Gasece & Rome, A, B. Cc. 


Nort 
Skinner’s Folk Lore 

Seull’s 

Gayley” s Classic Myths” 
Murray: 's Manual, p- 
Dwight’s, 8. B. Co. 
White’s ‘A. & Son. 
— 2 Mind & Mem. ic »Harper 
Mu Scribner 
Harrington & Tolman‘ sSanborn 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


“ “ 


‘Ginn 
McK. 


Burnett’s Zoology A. B.C. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. < 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. 2% 
Steele‘s Pop. Zoo. #4 
Tenney’s Nat. Hist. : 
Orton’s Zoolozy, Harper 
Green’s a . L. Co, 
Colton’s “ C. H. & Co. 
Thompson’ 's Zoo., Appleton 
Clark’s Micros’y, D.C.H. & 
Packard’s Zoology (3), 

H.H.& «+ 


Kingsley’s, 4 
Gorman & Tower’s Laboratory 
Guide for Dissection of Cats 

‘ Scribner 
Grant’s Common Birds, 
Mill’s Realm of Nature, 
Thompson’s Animal Life, 
Woodhead’s Bacteria 
Psychology and Men. eT 
Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A.B, 3.C. 
Putnam’s Ele. Phy. 
Roark’s Phy. in Education, 
Browne’ 's (4), Harper 
Davis’, 
Dewey’s 
Browne's Thought and 
Knowledge, 
Rrewaes Metaphysics - 
Walker -& B. 
Sully’s Psychology (2), Appleton 
Harris’ Psy. Founds. of *du., 
Taylor’s Study, of the Child, 
Beldw! in’s nd H. H. 

am 


“ 
“ 
‘ 


& Co 


Haven’s Men. Phil., Sheldon 
Hil’s “ “ 
Davis’, 8. B. & Co. 
Poland’s, 9 


Steele’s Rudim. Psy., L. 8. & Co. 
Lindner’s Emp. Psy. ‘D.C. H. &Co. 
Sandford’ Exp. Psy. 

Krohn's Psy- 

Ladd’s Lotze’ s Phil. out. veina 
Ladd’s Primer of Psy. Scribner 
“Ele. of Physiol. SY. 
Outlines of Phy. Psy 
Outiines of Deser. Pay. 24 
Scripture’s New Psy. sd 
Morgan’s Psy. for Teachers - 


Penmanship. 
Appleton’ 8 Standard(21), A. B. Cc. 


“ “ 





Barnes’ National (12), 
University, P. Co. 
Elisworth’s (12) pitas 
Hill’s (12), =” S. & Co. 
Butler’s te, H. B. & Co. 
posiness Standard thy 
Roude _ c.8 8.H. 
ease ¢ (8), P.& P. 
ao (G0), D.C. H. & Co. 
Duntonian (12) T. B. & Co. 
Merrill’s M.M. & Co 
ntermedial Copy Books Ginn 
Nori a . B. & Co. 
First Steps, A and e,° “4 
CandD, si 
Intermediate, 
Popular (5), Cc. 8. Co. 
Longmans’ (34), L. G. & Co. 


Business Handwriting, Pitman 
Vertical Penmanship 


American (7) A. B.C 
Newlands & Row’ wt ay 


& - 
University. v. P.¢ 
Standard (6), C,8. Co. 
Cartiss’s (8) << 
Hill’s (8), L. S. & Co. 
Normal ~ 8. B. & Co. 
Ginn’s, Ginn 
Roudebus C. 8.8. H. 
Potter + Putnam's (10), , P&P. 
ffeath’s ( 1. H & Co. 
Sheldon’ ‘8 Vertical “Sheldon 
Standard (12) a 
Vaile’s (8), pid 
Merrill's . M. & Co 
Ellsworth’s, (6) “Werner 


Phys. and Hygiene. 


Yaggy’s Anat. atndz, 
~~ . P. House 


Moral Phil. am ‘Ethics. 





Janet’s El. of Morals, A. B. oS. 
Peabody’s Moral Phil., 

Haven’s, Sheldon 
Poland’s, 8. B . B, & Co. 
Robinson’s, 

Steele’s Rudim. Ethics. L.S.&Co. 
Hyslop’s Ethics of Hum Ginn 


e 
Sterrett’s Ethics of tbe, 
Sneath’s Ethics of Hob’ 

Abbott’s — ‘Ss Thess 3 of 


Muirhead d's Et h. 
Seth’s Study of Eth. Prin 


Phonography. 


Scrlbnet 


meter" 8 ‘ aieaeed 4. B.C. 
Munson Harper 
Complete Instructor, Pitman 
Phrase k, 

Dictionary <2 
Correspondence, . 
Cross’ Any 
Osgoodbi: ’s Phonetic & R. 
Practical Shorthand, % T B.Co. 


Light Line Eames, A. 8S. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Readers. 
Arnold pera (8) 8. B. & Co: 
Todd & Pow = 
ce mean 8 ‘o. A.B. C 
Barnes’ (5), = 
Baldwin’s (5), ™ 
March’s Anglo Saxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5). U. P. Co. 
Lippincott’ 8, - 
Davis’ (4), a 
New Normal (5), Werner 
Werner Pri 


Continental ( (5) Mutual Book Co. 
Cleveland’s (3), L. § Co. 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. & Co. 
Normal Course (8), 


Patriotic (6), J. B. L. Co. 
Phonetic Reader, Morse Co. 
amg s (8), Ginn 
The f Finch rs ss 
Hazen’s Sheldon 
Butler’s we 
Monroe’s s. ” 
New § monte Pri mer P. & P. 
Vertical 

Riverside ates H. M. . ie 


Sheldon 
W. P. House 


New Franklin, (5) 
ibs Adv. @ 


Pollar 

fn Beg’nrs (3), x S. ry 
“Ship” Literary, & Co. 
Phonetic Readers, a 35 


Supplementary Reading. 


Rickoff’s 
Eclectic (19), 
McGuffey’s (6), 
Morgan’s 
Standard (7), 
Swinton’s (4), 
osby’s 
Ho!tbrook’s 
Carpenter’ '3 (2), 
Klein’ 8 Step adder, A.S.B.&Co. 
Guerber’s Leg'ds of Rhine, “ 
Annals of Switzerland, sad 
Harper’s Sch. Classics, 
Thompson’s Fable 
Golden Rod Books, 
Standard Literature 
Drake’s i 

Wright (4), 

Scribner Series 
Parker & Marvel’s (12). L.S. RO. 
Young Folk’s Li b. (9).8. B. & Co. 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books (¢), 


Harper 
Morse Co, 
oe. OO. 
“ 
Scribner 
“ 


Kupfer’ 
Riversid 
Riverside 


s Stories of Long Ago “ 
yin Seren a ag & Co. 


fist Tien, ii} 7 tb, L.Co. 


an Sel., 
Macmiliaa’ 8 Sch. Lib. (O), Macm. 
Lovejo B, & Co. 
Foulke iy 
Brown’s 
Bacon’s Hist. Pilgrimages 
—- & Shute’s Land of 


& (3) 
Wake Robin Series, (3) P. & P. 
Lakeside Series WwW. P. House 
Biographical Booklets 
Classics for Children 
Fairy Tales R’ders (10), L 
Garrison’s Parables 
Kirk ’sOliver Twist, 
Ober’s Crusoe’s Island, 
Austin’s Uncle Sam’s Secrets,“ 
Holden’s Great Apmronemer:, pe 
Harris’ Story of Rob oy! 
Williams’ Choice Lit.(s) heldon 





Werner 
‘a Ginn 
&Co 


Appleton 


The S'ght Reader, 
Sheldvn’s Supp. Reading, 
Cole’s Choice — “ae 
Sch. Lib List (60,) -M &Co. 


Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci. 
Cooper’s A. B.C. 
Herrick’s . 
Hooker’s 
Johonnot’s (6), 
Monteith’s 
McGuffey’s (3), 
Z — 8 
Treat’ 
Bass’ Plant Life 
Bass’ Animal ‘ 
Wright’s Nature (4), 
Andrews’ Stories 
Morley’s Seed Babies 
Stickney’s = & Sky, 

Pet. & Companions 
Strong’s pote 

Winter, 


D.C. H, & Co. 


“ 


Spring 
Weed’s Stories of Insect Le fe, itd 
Baskett’s Story of the Bird 


Baskett’s Story of the phppleton iad 
veagery Ltn | t World, ee 
Bayliss In Brook & Bayou, “ 
Beard’s Curious Homes 











Bertenihan’s Course, L. G. & Co. 





Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. 
Kellogg’s (2). a 
Overton’s (3), “a 
Smith’s (2), - 
Steele’s ” 
Tracy’s = 
Walker’s A.&B 
Dunglison’s (2), Werner 
Baldwin’s, (3) ee 
Brand’s, L. 8. & Co. 
Raswriler’ 8, cC.s.8.H. 
Hutchinson’s M.M. & Co 
Cutter’s Series (3), J.B. Co 
Phys. & Health (3), Sheldon 
Gage’s ny: . & Co 
Foster & Shore’s. Macm. 
Thornton’s, . G. & Co 
Furneau®’ ud 
Ashby’s Notes, = 
Ames teeeey of Physics, Parger 
po teh _ (4) 8. B. & Co. 
Colto: D.C. H. & Co. 
Martin's 8 (8 )» H. H. & Co, 
Dopaldson’s Brain, Scribner 
McKendrick & Snodgr: s 


Phys. of Senses” 


Hardy’s Hill of Shells, 


Troenens Nat.Study R’d’rs(3)“ 
Holden’s Earth a) nd Sk 2 

“ Sun and his Fenly, ad 
Harrington’s About Weat er 
Weed’s Insect World 


Readers, Historical. 
Gail Hamilton's A.B. 
Sheperd's (6), “ 9 

en i) A.B. C. 
Skinn we 
oe (2) = 
Guerber’s, (4) “ 
Morris’ ( J.B.L.C 
Burton’s Hist. Read. — Co. 
Green’s English, 

Dutton’s Pioneers. mi. 0 Oo. 

The Colonie ed 
Blaisdell’s Stor. En "Hist., Ginn 
Fresese’s og Touses, id 
Fih-Irving’s Was 1 aid 
New His. "a's BR's x7 L.G. &Co, 
“Ship ” Lit. re 


Higginson’ sAm. Explor’s “ 
Witt *s Retr’t of Ten Thous., “ 
Trojan War = 


Readers, Geographical, 


Around the World (2) Morse Co. 
Geographical Reader A.B. G 
Johonnot’s Reader, 
Carpenter’s (2) 
Andrew’s, (3) Gin 
Frye’ s Brooks & Br’k Basins “ 

ild and Nature, sid 
Hall’s Our W orld Reader, | 

** Geograp 

Shaler’s Story of Ou: ‘0 Pt at, 8 


“ 


Dunton’s World S. B. & Co 
Spelling. 
Harringtons (2). A. B.C. 
Patterson’s, 
Rice’s ? 
Hansell’s U.P. Go, 
Buckwalvers (2). Werner 
Gilbe LS. & 
Toran cs ), » B, & Co 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B, & Co 
New American(8) “ 
Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Seventy Lessons & 
Sheldons, Sheldon 
Pattersons, ‘ 


Hunt & Gourleys 
Hunt’s Prim. Word Lessons,“ 
Lippincott’s, U.P. Co. 
Beitzel’s, C. 8. Co. 
Practical Spelling, P.T.B.Co. 
Spelli ng and Letter ae We, ad 
Pollard’s. P. House 
Penniman’s Dv CG. H. & Co. 
Sever’s Progressive Speller,* r 
Benson’s Practical 

Wilson’s Spell’g Blank, W. RI 
James and DeGarmos, S.F.&Co. 





Speller & Word Bk., R. M. & Co, 
Science. 

Bert’s mae Sheps, J.B. L. Cc. 

Bert’s Pri 


Bailey’ ha, D.C. H. “ . 
Boyer’s Biology 

Chutes’ Physical Laboratory 4 
Snaler’s Geology 


Geikie—Geolog. a 
Smith’s Eas; Physics, Morse Co. 
hysiog. L. G. & Co. 


Thornton’s 
ull’s OLj. Lessons 

Bidgooa’s Biolugy, 

Cum ming’s Heat, 

Wright’s Heat, 

Henderson 8 e ‘lee, & Mag’,u* 

Physic-, ‘ 
Joyce’s Elec. ‘Engineering, $4 


Entage’s Ligh 
Thorpe ett a, Chem. Anal.“ 
horpe & Muir’ a Anal." by 
Ginesbrook's Physi a 
Hoime’s Steam Engin 
Urwin’s Machine Design (ay 
Rhead’s Metallurgy, 
Ripper’s Steam, 
Joubert’s Electricity, 
Goodeve’ 8 Prin. of Mech’s, 
Ele. of Mechanics, 5 
Low & Bevis — De- 
sign and Draw = 
Newth’s Chem’) Lak. Exp.,“ 
Slingo dt —* Elect. | 
quan ing, 
oe ot’s “fart & Man, Sertbner 
ert’s Earth’s History, 
Serer 8 Agriculture ; 
Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor., 
The Contemp. Sci. Series, 
Appleton’s Sch. Physics A. B. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy “ 
Steele’s Popular Physics 
pork Geology 
e's * 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


‘ 
“ 
“ 


“a 


Waldo’s Meteorology, 
a 's Physics, 
Cooley’s 
Reseogten' 's 
Steele’ 
Holden’ 8 Zoology, 
Needham’s “ 
Burnett’s = 
Mead’s Physics 
Gage’s (4) 
Blaisdell’s (4) Ginn 
Davis’Mental Phil. S. B. & Co. 
Robinson’s Moral * 
Thompson’s Zoology Appleton 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthro 


“ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


8. B. & Co. 
Ginn 


Hall & Bergen s Phys. H. H. & C 
Gifford’s Ele. Phys. T. B. & C 
Winchell’s (2 S. F. & Co 
Dodge’s Ele. Biolog. Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s = Phys. 
Nature's By-ways, orse Co. 
The Student’s Lyall Harper 
Heilprin’s GeologyS  B. & Co. 


Pillsbury’s Biology 
Temperance Physiology: 
Authorized Series (3), A. B. C 








Keyser’s News from the Birds," 


Eclectic (8), 

co 18), “ 

aswriler 8, Att 8.8.H 
ewritin 

Manual, Typ ¢ Pit man 


of Reming*‘on, 
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Lexington will build a school in Cedar 
Center school dist. Write H. Witthoff, 
chm. board of directors. 

Greenfield will erect a school-house in 
dist. No. 7. Write W.B. Heifner, sec’y 
school board. 

Webster City will erect a school-house 
in Pleasant Hill dist. Write J. R. White, 
arch., Webster City.—Will erect a school- 
house in sub-dist. No. 5. Write C. A. 
Howd, sec’y of school board. 

Stennett will build a school in Sherman 
twp. Write A. A. Morgan, pres. school 

. board. 

Dahlonega will erect a school in Hope- 
well independent school dist. No 7, High- 
land twp. 

Rutland will build a school-house in 
Maple Grove dist. Write J. E. Phleger, 
sec’y school board. 


KANSAS. 
Salina will vote on the proposition to is- 
sue $10,000 worth of bonds for the purpose 
of erecting a new school-house. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans will erect a school-house 
in Algiers. Write W. S. Douglas, cy. 
comp. 

Shreveport will build a school building. 


Write J. W. Gaddis, arch., Vincennes, Ind, |, 


MARYLAND. 


Laurel will erect a high school. 
Edward Phelps, Laurel. 

Baltimore will vote on the question of 
issuing bonds for building schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston will erect a high school building 
at East Boston. Write Jno. L. Faxon, arch. 
—Willerect a high school building. Write 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, archs.— 
Will build school-house in ward 25. Write 
Whitman & Hood, archs., 62 Devonshire 
street.—Will build school in 14th ward. 
Write W. H. Besarick, 13 school streét.— 
Willerect a school. Write Bacon & Hill, 
archs., 27 School street. 

Lawrence will build new school-houses. 

Northampton.—A_ new library will be 
erected for Smith college. Write York & 
Sawyer, archs., 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 

Fall River.—A _ school-house will be 
erected in St. Ann parish. Write Louis 
G. Destrvemps, arch., 9 and 10 Borden blk. 

Watertown will erect a school. Write 
A. F. Haynes, arch.,18 Marshall street. 


Pears’ 


‘To keep the skin clean 


Write 





is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al.- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


all sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





1065 OFFICIAL, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


GILLOIT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


a nyt " . 
REGISTRY PEN 
- OSG 


1066 REGISTRY. 


—" JOSEPH GILLO 
. ARROWHEAD PEN 
2106 


1067 ARR» WHEAD, 


The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


91 John Street, New York 





SOLDIER SONGS AND LOVE SONGS. 


A BOOK OF VERSE. By A. H. LAIDLAW, A.M., M.D. 





‘“ Full of stir. 
Times-Herald. 


‘‘His simpler strains show the luck 
always marks the popular song.”—New 


lacks.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘ Nearly two score singable songs, 
the verbal movement.” — Chicago Chronicle. 
‘‘ The military songs have the zip-boom 


Tecms with variety of whim and incessant turn of thought. 
kind of refrain enlivens it and every kindofrhythm. The book willnever bore.”—Chicago 


Every 


‘‘Virile, musical, pleasing. The martial spirit inspires the songs with the sound of 
drums and trumpets ; they seem to sing themselves.”"—New York Press. 
‘“The songs have a serious style and an impression of elevation. 
beauty, charm, virtue and power of the American girl."—New York Mail and Express. 
combination of sentiment and melody which 
ork Independent. 
‘The verses have a freshness of feeling which the work of literary men sometimes 


Several sing the 


_Allare fluent and marked by a rhythmic lilt in 


quality."—New York Home Fournal. 





12mo. $1.00. For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, by the Pwblisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 853-853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





—Will erect a school. Write A. B. Mur- 
dough, Watertown. 


Medford will erect a school-house. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian.—An academy will be erected for 
St. Joseph’s (R. C.).church. Write C. F. 
Mathes, arch., Adrian. 

Cadillac will build a school-house. Write 
F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet. : 

Wyandotte will buile an addition to one 
of the school-houses. Write E. J. Harding, 
arch., Wyandotte. : 
Sault Ste. Marie—An academy building 
will be erected for the Mount Lorette,Sis- 
ters. Write A. T. Riley, arch., Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Ann Arbor.—Additions and improve- 
ments will be made to the University of 
Michigan. Write Spier & Rohns, arch.., 
Ann Arbor. 

Ionia will build a school in dist. No. 4, 
Berlin twp. Write W. F. Allen, ch’m. 
com. 

Roseville will erect a school in dist. No. 
5, Erin. Write Wm. Frazho, twp. clerk. 
Marquette.—A school will be built for 
the Catholic Society. Write Charlton, 
Gilbert & Demar, archs. 


MINNESOTA. 


Ruthton will buiidaschool-house. Write 
W. L. Dow, arch., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Pine City will vote on the proposition to 
provide better school facilities. 
Minneapolis will issue $200,000 worth of 
bonds for school purposes. 

Goodhue will build a school-house. 
Write John McHugh, clk., school board; 
Fairmont will erect two, school-houses. 
Write C. H. Patsche, arch. 

Harris will erect a school building. 
Write Omeyer & Thori, archs., St. Paul. 
Duluth will erect a normal school. Write 
Palmer, Hall & Hunt, archs., Duluth. 

(To be continued.) 


McClure’s for November presents a 
character sketch of Theodore Roosevelt 
as its leadingarticle. “The Inner History 


of Admiral Sampson‘s Campaign ” is taken 
largely from hitherto unpublished dis- 
patches, and gives an account of many 
things until this time unknown. 

Mr. H. J. W. Dane portrays “‘ The Mys- 
tery of Vesuvius” as it was exhibited to 





him in his own recent explorations of the 
volcano. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce for early 
publication a richly illustrated book for 
nature lovers with the unpretentious title 
An Elementary Botany. \t is written by 
Prof. George F. Atkinson, of Cornell, and 
contains over 500 pictures. The earlier 
chapters trace physiological processes, one 
by one thru an ascending series of typical 
plants; the morphology of these plants 


Persistent 
Coughs 


A cough which seems to han 
on in spite of all the remedies whic 
you have ee certainly needs 
energetic and sensible treatment. 
For twenty-five years that stand- 
ard preparation of cod-liver oil, 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


has proved its effectiveness in curs 
ing the trying affections of the 
throat and lungs, and this is the 
reason why: the cod-liver oil, par- 








Literary Notes. | 


tially digested, strengthens and 


vitalizes the whole sys- 
tem; the hypophosphites 
act as a tonic to the 
mind and nerves, and the 

lycerine soothes and 

eals the irritation. Can 
you think of any combi- 
nation so effective as this? 


Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See that the 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 
50c. and $:.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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New Home of the Jackson Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 


The Jackson Corset Co. 


One of the great business events of the summer of 1898 in 
Michigan was the opening of the magnificent new building of 
the Jackson Corset Company. This structure, on West Cort- 
land street, bore, in honor of the occasion, at the top of the flag- 
staff which surmounts the high tower, a beautiful American flag, 
whose starry folds told of the American pluck, energy, and en- 
terprise that had made the business a conspicuous success. The 
opening was conducted by and under the auspices of the Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association, and was attended by the 
officers of the company, the 250 employees, and a large number 
of invited guests. The interior was decorated with flags, palm 
trees, flowering plants, etc., while music from a band swelled 
thru the rooms. The brilliant scene must have filled the hearts 
of the managers with pride. 

The new building, which is shown in the illustration, was 
carefully planned for the convenience of the work and the com- 
fort of the employees, and the company is now well equipped to 
supply the large demand for its lines of waists and corsets. 

The question naturally arises, How did the firm attain this en- 
viable success? From small beginnings—the old, old story 
with so many great and successful American enterprises—the 
Jackson Corset Company has steadily grown. The company was 
organized May 31, 1883. The operating-room was 22x 60 feet 
long, with one table of twenty-five single needle machines. It 
was uphill work at first and the managers found it necessary to 
adopt some new method of improvement in the line of manufac- 
tures. They invented and made the first combination of waist 
and corset and brought out the now celebrated Genuine Jackson 
Corset Waist, patented February 23, 1886. From that date 


business increased and more room was demanded and added fun- 
til 1896, when it was found necessary to provide for larger quar- 
ters. Therefore the present site of eight rods square of land 
was secured and the new factory, which covers three-fourths of 
the entire space, erected. 

The success of this company is due to alertness as to’ the 
changing conditions of trade, to the advantages of up-to-date 
machinery, and to superior results to be obtained from the}use 
of reliable materials and trained operators. When the Genuine 
Jackson Corset Waist was first placed upon the market there 
were many who predicted that it would not find favor with the 
American trade. However every criticism was noted, also every 
favorable comment and every possible opportunity to improve 
the waist. This experience was put into practice, and the be- 
ginnings of a great success were thus planted on solid founda- 
tions. All the changes were made after actual tests in wearing 
the goods ; the living models were utilized with telling effect. 
Gradually the Genuine Jackson Corset Waist forged to the front 
and with a position at once unique and impregnable. = , 

During this period the Jackson Corset Company were getting 
ready for the next great development in the expansion of their 
business—the sending out of a new corset. The same painstak- 
ing, cautious and energetic policy which had made the Jackson 
Corset Company the great waist manufacturers has added an- 
other victory, and to-day “J.C. C.” corsets are taking hold in 
the trade in a manner that presages a great future. 

The active managers of the business are the president, Albert 
Stiles ; the manager, Thomas H. Williams, and the mechanical 
superintendent, Albert Traver, who by their courteous and 
honorable dealings have won the confidence of all those with 
whom they have come in contact. 





Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical or Unshaded Writing. 


=~ EAGLE: PENCIL CO, 
@ > VERTICAL..N°1 
antsist NEW YORK. 


No. 1, Medium Point, 


No, 2. Medium Fine Point, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO." 9 
VERTICAL NO + 
NEW. YORK. 


No. 4. Extra Fine Point 


The unprecedented success of the EaGte Verticac Pens is attested from the universal demand and the general satisfaction afforded by their use. 
The skilful preparation by which the Pens are made, kas proven them unequaled for Durad/lity and Smoothness, and we can confidently assert that 
here is no make, Foreign or Demestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTI 


= 


No. 5. Medium Fine Point. 


No, 6. Extra Fine Point, 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos.5and6. They can be used with perfect satisfaction both by the Correspondent and 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR SHADED WRITING. 


the Scholar, 


Of the many st 
E 220, E 400, E 410, Bb 


WORKS: 
Nos. 703 te 725 East 13th Street. 


les of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Wri'icrg, we can recommend the No E 170 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 
460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades, SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, 


OFFICE AND SALESROUM: 
377, 379 Broadway. 
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THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


For Fi. s: Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, ° . . : $12.50 
For Second Year Gr.des— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, . . $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, > ‘ $15.00 - 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined, 


For c.rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHINGCOMPANY, 


61 East Ninth St: eet, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Vitec sse075 
Teachers and 
Students Library 


By EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


Is the only cyclopedia for teachers. 
Itcontains 25 branches of study. 
It contains methods of teaching. 
It has been endorsed by 20 State 
Sup’ts and hundreds of teachers. 
It has had continuous popularity for fif- 
teen years. 
It is revised up-to-date. 
It is accurate and concise. 
It is indispensable in preparing for 
examinations. 
It has ample questions to aid in 
examining classes. 

It saves buying extra books in History. 
Science, etc. As a saver of time and labor 
there is positively no other book which 
can take its place. 


Price, 540 pages, octavo, Cieth, $2.09 


H To give this great book a 
Special Offer. wide circulation I will 
send a free copy to any one getting up a club of 
three at regular price. Books may ordered one 


ata time. Say you are working for a premium 
copy. Specimen pages sent free, Agents wanted, 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
(Dept. Z) 163 Randolph St., - CHICAGO. 


The Klip Has the Grip,’ 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three 
hundred sheets in ten seconds. The 
Klip binds loose sheets, pampble's 
or magazines. If you want covers 
also, you had better send for a Kli 
Price list—that’s free. If you will try the Klip, I 
will. mail a sample dozen, six sizes, and a pair of 
Klip Keys to put them on with, for 75 cents. 


H. H. BALLARD, 382, Pittsfield, Mass. 









- 





eb RAY forte 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Shecpent ‘or Fics CHURCH BELLS 
and Chimes. Best Only. 


Ne Common Grades, The 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4396 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 ) 
(jiu SCHOOL & OTHER PURES BEST. 
LY SCO. CENUINE. 
ST-TROY, N.Y.1BEL/-ME. 


r CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES F 


1 

s then taken up, the treatment of the 
flowering groups forming an introduction 
to plant analysis. 


Chaplain H. A. Brown, of the Rough 
Riders writes for the Sunday School Times 
of October 22, on how war affects a sol- 
dier’s character. He tells why he believes 
that war is not an unmixed evil. 


Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hobson i 
writing for The Century's new war series 
of articles a full account of his adventures 
in connection with the sinking of the Mer- 
rimac. 


Prof. E. S. Morse, who is widely known 
as a scientist and traveler, writes for 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
November, an account of the origin of the 
peoples which originally settled middle 
America. 


The November number of Frank Leslie’s 
has the opening chapters of a new serial 
story by Egerton Castle. 


The Critic publishes in its November 
number an account of the home and work- 
ing habits of Paul Leicester Ford, author 
of “ The Hon. Peter Stirling.” Mr. Ford 
was brought up in alibrary of 100,000 books 
and periodicals, which was partly the 
foundation for the success he has attained. 
Mr. Lindsay Swift writes the sketch in 
The Critic. A portrait of Mr. Ford and 
a photograph of his library also are 
given. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ new serial in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘The Jame- 
sons in the Country,” is a humorous story 
of an up-tc-date city woman who attempts 
to reform a quiet village and educate the 
inhabitants up to the latest fads of the 
city. 


Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the 
Outlook, gives an interesting review in the 
November A/flantic of the early educa- 
tional and intellectual progress in this 
a the rapid strides made 
in the West. He describes the progressive 
colleges of that section of the country and 
notes the evidences of the forward move- 
ments in art, literature, and science. 


“The Burning of the Sarah Sands,” 
which will appear in Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion of Nov. 10, is a story of the valor 
of a few troopers on a burning transport. 


The November Ceatury gives Lowell’s 
impressions of Spain, taken from hitherto 
unpublished official despatches sent by 
him when he was American minister at 
Madrid. It is a timely article. 


“The Confessions.of Three School 
Superintendents ” in the November Az- 
lantic will be read with much interest by 
the teachers of the country. They give 
an exposure of many of the abuses con- 
nected with the school systems, the ap- 
pointment of teachers and the management 
of schools. 


Sidney Whitman, an English writer of 
note, contributes his impressions of Bis- 
marck to the November Harfer’s. Mr. 
Whitman enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance of the Iron Chancellor, and so is well 
qualified to speak concerning him. 


The Chautauquan for November has the 
beginning of a new serial, “ The man x A 
by Mr. Shaw Bullock. The scene is laid 
in a little town in Ireland, and the scenery, 
home life, and people are depicted as seen 
thru the London eyes of Frank Barry, the 
hero. 


A new volume of poems by Miss Helen 
Hay, daughter of Secretary of State Hay, 
willsoon be published by the firm of Duck- 
worth, London. 


Frank Leslie's changes to standard mag- 
azine form with the November number, 
and is reduced to $1.00 a year. Mrs. 
Frank Leslie will eait the magazine. 





New Books for Supplementary Reading. 


UNCLE ROBERT'S 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By Francis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
HEM. A series of geographical readers, 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 





Gr.de FIRST TO SIXTH YEARS. net 
1. Playtime and Seedtime - - - - $.32 
2, Onthe Farm --- - - - 42 


3. Uncle Robert’s Visit - - - =: .§0 
4. Rivers and Winds. - - in Press) 
5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert. (/# Press) 
6. Our Own Continent. - = -_ (/# Press) 


NATURE STUDY READERS 


By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illus- 
trated, 12mo, 


Grade net 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries - © - $.25 
2. Harold’s Rambles - - - - - - 40 
3. Harold’s Experiments. - (la Press) 
4. Harold’s Explorations. (/n Press) 
5. Harold’s Discussions. - (In Press) 


Correspondence solicited by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





BORATED 
TALCUM 








: and all aflictions of the skin. | 
O7"*A little higher in pri 
A ~y~ but a reason 
> it.”" Removes all odor of perspir- 
‘ ation. Dolan Cy 4 —— — 
, or mailed on receipt o: t Mennen’s 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate- Animals. 

At less than one-half the usual price, 40 Minerals er 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate ents) for 
$2.00, 2 of Invertebrates for $3.50. h collec- 
tion in strong cloth cov case, with separate Le 4 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text-boo 
of 60 pager Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, ERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Eowim. E. Howat, 
612 17TH Streut, N. W., Wasuineten, D. C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JeURNAL. 




















CHOOL 
F FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 














Minerals for Schools. 


Alpha Collection, $1.00, Stu- 
dent’s, $300. Cabinet, $10.00. 
Excelsior, $100, 

New illustrated catalogue, 10 
plates, numerous cuts, bound 
in heavy boards, 2s5c. Circu- 
Jars Free, 


ROY HOPPING, 
53 &7Dey St., - New York. 


Att H T h Inductive Questions 
ention. BACHEIS and Tables in U. 5S. 
Hist. and Civil Gov't create interest, research and 
thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used: with 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25¢c, “* Enclosed fiad order for 
1 1-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction.”—H. M. Shutt, Supt., West Bedford. O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the *‘letter’’ o: ** per cent.’’ system of grading. 
Printed to order. 100 or more, r cent each. Sampte 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O. 
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Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


“T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
Icould wish.” A. D. HaGEy, Elroy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


e are prompt, efficient and 
Hood’s Pills easy in effect. 25 cents. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
with $6, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 
Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 
The Great American Tea Co. 
. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289. NEW YORE, NW. ¥. 
ANTEDy OOD TEACHERS 
IN THE FOR 
est Woop Positions 
Standard Educational Bureau, 
Spokane, Wash. 





The Century Cover Designs. 


The November Century is to have a 
novelty in the way of a colored cover de- 
— by Grasset, the famous poster-maker 
of Paris. He has pictured Alexander the 
Great on his steed “ Bucephalus,” to mark 
the opening of Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s serial “Life of Alexander,” 
which will be a feature of the magazine 
during the coming year. The great gray 
war-horse is represented in the immediate 
foreground, reined in until he has almost 
fallen on his haunches. On his back is 
the determined young Alexander, in rich 
trappings of gold and purple. The back- 
ground is a typical Macedonian scene, 
with stately temples and palaces showing 
thru the foliage. In the distance are the 
purple Olympian mountains. The colors 
are quiet but rich, like old tapestries. The 
cover for the December Century, which 
will also be printed in colors, has been de- 
— by the eminent French artist Tissot, 
who painted the famous illustrations for 
the “ Life of Christ.” 


Gastralgia. 


“Learning the value of Antikamnia in 
disorders of the stomach, I determined to 
ty it in other cases where there was pain 
and nausea and therefore gave it to several 
cases suffering from gastralgia. For the 
uneasiness that was almost continuall 

resent, Antikamnia proved itself a sterl- 
ing remedy. In cases of painful dyspep- 
sia, where there was engorgement of the 
stomach, a feeling of fullness and inordin- 
ate belching, I always include Antikamnia 
in my treatment, as I find it relieves the 
pain, and produces a feeling of comfort 
and ease, not to be attained by the use of 
any other drug.” H.G. Reemsnyder, M. D., 
in “ Notes on New Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts.” 


Winter Excursion Tickets on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


On November 1 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will place on sale at its 
principal ticket offices excursion tickets to 
all prominent Winter resorts in New 
Jersey, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, F lorida, and Cuba. The 
tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, 
with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, with its many connec- 
tions, make this the favorite line for Win- 
ter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Win- 
ter resorts, and giving routes of travel and 
rates for tickets will be furnished free after 
November 1 on application to ticket agents. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


SEASON OF 1898-0. 


The Personally-Conducted Tourist Sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is the most complete and elaborate 
system of pleasure traveling and sight-see 
ing yet devised. It is the consummation 
of the ultimate idea in railroad travel, the 
final evolution of unassailable perfection. 

For the seasons of ’98 and ’g9 it has ar- 
ranged for the following tours :— 

alifornia.—Tour will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, and Harrisburg February 9- 
Nineteen days will be spent in California. 
The party will travel over the entire route 
by the ‘Golden Gate Special,” the finest 
train that crosses the continent. 

Florida—Four tours to Jacksonville 
will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 24, February 7 and 21, and March 
7. The first three admit of a stay of two 
weeks in the “Flowery State.” Tickets 
for the fourth tour will be good to return 
by a trains until May 31, 1899. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington.—Seven tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 27, Jan- 
uary 28, February 25, March 18, April 1, 
15, and 29. 

Old Point Comfort.—Seven tours will 
leave New York and Philadelphia Decem- 





— 


French 


Dress Fabrics. 


Velours Barré, Striped Barré and 
Broché Crépons. 
Scotch and English Cheviots, 
Plain and Mixed Effects, Tailor 
Suitings, Clan and Fancy Plaids, 


Embroidered and Braided 
Robes. 


Sroadovauy KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL MUSIC and BOOKS 


Just Published. 
CINDERELLA. 
Operetta for Schools. By G. JAcosI. 


Very simple and melodious. 
Time of performance, 1 hour. 





CHILD VOICE IN SINGING. 


Howard. Cloth, - - - - 75 cents 


MANUAL ON 1RAINING 
THE CHILD VOICE. 
Howard. Cloth, - - - = 35cents 


HINTS ON TRAINING BOYS’ 
" , VOICES. 
aaa ee 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0., 


21 East 17th St., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Pricas 3n THE U. S. 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts, 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 87 Nassau St., X.Y. 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


with 
Steasl Heat’ Hot nad Cod Ransing’ wiover, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 

American Pian. 
ee eee Seas Eee. a ene per ant 
125 room s00) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Evrorgan Pian. 
100 rooms, $1.00 per a 125 reoms, $1.25 od or 

° ay’ 125 rooms, $2.00 . 
Eke eens Srith bath, Mh. and upward. " 
Steam Heat included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 


Stubbs, - 75 cents 
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Fractions and Headaches 


Are companions with many stadents. By the time the 
lesson is mastered the head is in a whirl. By playing the 
game of Fraction-Play, fractions are unconsciously 
mastered; an interesting brain stimulant; 25 cts. a pack. 
Oraen Firestoe EpucationaL GAMES. (SOLD BY DEALERS.) 
Our Union, teaches geography of the U. S., 25c. a pack. 
Population, the world’s geography and population, 25c. 
White Squadron, depicts and describes our Navy, 25c. 
The Mayflower, depicts Pilgrim life and scenes, 25c. 
Flags, in colors; all countries ; pleases the children ; 25c. 
Yellowstone, illustrates Yellowstone Nat'l Park, 35c. 
Artists, the most celebrated paintings of the world, 35c. 





Poems, a fine vn famous barre bape re = 

Progressive Niloe, game of letters; for social enter- 

hildren’s etc.; can be played at first 

po mages contains pina 4 tables or 1 players; 35c. 

We Senp Free to intro- 

SPECIA duce our games a hand- 

some illustrated booklet 

“Education by Play,” list of 

OFFER ames and @ coupon good 

10c. in part ent 

& sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us full price 

any game and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 
and list. Address Department E, 

THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, sesirc 

g BEAUTIFIER, 
Moth-Patch 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, - a Bic es, Rash 
J n and every blemish 
> wed on and 





ful of all the Skin preparations. willlast 
si t it day. Also Subtile 
removes supertiqous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
F le by all a Fancy Goods 
thronghout The ba teases and Rarope. en 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods i 

t@Beware of imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
errest and proof of any one selling same. 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 
Eee 





one. 
leading edu 
competent i 


free. 
Sehool of Law, 246 Tel, Bide.. Detroit, 










roe) 
STHE ST. DENIS 


4] Broadway and I1th Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


The popes. reputation the St. Denis has 
Unique Lochtlon Home Tike Atassophore, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Ws. Tayvior & Son, - - 










Props. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
ion. is is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching fi 


pitaaoent and paying work. E. 


; ddress E. 
ul), 61-E. oth St, N.Y. 





ber 27, January 28, February 25, March 18, 
April 1, 15, and 29. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave 
New York and Philadelphia‘December 27, 
January 19, February 16, March 9 and 28, 
April 20, and May 11. 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, 
giving rates and full information, may be 
procured of Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 860 Fulton Street, anor ky 

Broad Street, Newark, N.J.; or Geo 

. Boyd, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Phil. 


Pollard Synthetic Method. 


An exchange says that a class in read- 
ing should be able to recognize every word 
in the lesson at sight before being asked 
to read. The power to recognize new 
words at sight is acquired most readily by 
the Pollard Synthetic Method. Full par- 
ticulars about this method can be learned 
by writing the Western Publishing House, 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., who have 
an advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


Beautiful Dress Fabrics. 


At Arnold, Constable & Co.'s, Broadway 
and Nineteenth street, Manhattan, the latest 
importations and new styles in silks and 
dress fabrics for street and evening wear 
have just been placed on view and rarely 
have lovelier, richer goods been exhibited 
— the array here shown, for matron and 
maid, 

Of the sheer, delicately tinted evening 
fabrics crepe luminesse is the latest and 
promises to become first favorite, its dainti- 
ness rendering it especially adaptable for 
young girls’ gowns. It is to be had in all 
colors and either plain or figured. Dividing 
attention with this new crepe are the beau- 
tiful grenadines and gauzes and a double 
width material called crepalotte, which re- 
sembles poplinette, while the ever popular 
crepe de chines hold their own, particularly 
in the soft gray and bluet tints. 

In the silks are exquisite moires and floral 
taffetas and a variety of satin striped and 
bordered silksthat are remarkably beautiful. 
Some of the striped goods show festoon of 
lace woven 1n the satin and the borders are 
of all widths, tints harmonizing with the 
evn centers, being most artistically com- 

ined. A strikingly handsome pattern, in- 
tended solely for skirts is of heavy silk with 
small heliotrope disks in Bayadere effect. 

The silk and velvet and satin and velvet 
combinations would arouse the enthusiasm 
of the most exacting artist or connoisseur in 
beautiful fabrics and the choice of patterns 
is bewildering. Velvet, cut and uncut, is 
shown in vertical and Bayadere stripes on 
satin or silk in a variety of colorings and 
for evening wear in leaf or flower designs, 
giving the effect of relief or applique work. 
Black and white open work patterns on col- 
ored back grounds, Bayadere Roman stripes. 
with plain colors; velvet polka dots on a 
silk or satin surface, and plaids in the most 
effective combinations are included among 
the new goods. A striking novelty is the 
line of satins in green, blue, black and red. 
with wide broche borders, the plain tint of 
the center being reproduced with a variety 
of harmonizing tones in the border. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SooTHEs 
the CuiLp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WinpD Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHG@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








Don’t Buy ... 


School Furniture until you have 


seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 








Is acknowledged the best. Its 

“cost” is slightly higher than 

cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 

cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


165 Dewonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ECZEMA 


Dandruff, Hives, 
Itching Piles, etc., 


are caused 7 living germs 
working in the skin, 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE 
is designed to kill these eat- 
ing germs and i 
_ all eruptive diseases, High- 
ly commended by physicians. 

Large Box by mail or at drug stores, $r.00. Trial 
box (from us only), 10 cents. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 
788 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, 0. 


COES 
ECZEMA‘GURE 
ic oP Ti 








: 


tivate schools. Spelling, Let- @ 
e nglish, Arithmetic, Commer. 
cial horthand, T writing, Book- 
keeping, Business, Practice,. and Pocket 
Dictionary. Illustrated catalogue free. 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT K CO., 
Publishers, Cleveland, >. 


ee ee le 


For public or 
ter ne 


; 





At the End of Your Journey you will 
tind ita great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 











those who hav 
in house-cleanins} 





is like magic. Try a 


ecoPpvnients 





z AY i 








= Sel fale | be 
used SAPOLIO 
know ils service 
cake ofiratonce. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning. 


Edited by Mag A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R. P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Spelier..... 
Mailing Price, 30c 


Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Reader.... 
Mailing Price, 8sc. 


Fables and First Book 
Rhymes. for 
First Reader Grade. Little Folks. 
Mailing Brice : Mailing Price, 25c. 


pone 30c.; Boards, 2sc. 
A Speller that Superior full-page A Practical 
Teaches Spelling Portraits of Authors i, a Use of Phonics 


“Classics which will 
The only Speller — This book contains] cultivate the ear for the| Presenting in the sim- 
clearly ra many of the choicest selec- | music of verse and wiil | plest form the first steps 
Principtes of fling tions in Literature for| stimulate the imagini-| of pupils entering school 
Syllabication and Resume Schoel Reading. tion.” for the first time. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, - - . 


JUST OUT. 
NATURE SONGS For CHILDREN 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 


This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 
adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home. 


There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided into groups, as follows: The 
Months, Flower Songs, Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 

The words are, in the main, “ distinguished authors and all were selected with 
great care. The melodies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


The size of the book is 8 x 10 1-2 inches om 
Handsomely bound in gray cloth. Price, postpaid, ‘$1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 











A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches 
Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 





Chicago 











TRANSLATIONS. 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 


INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Geod Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$x.s0, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. || Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET GT., PHILADELPH IA 


TOILET PAPER 


Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 








We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 
Bew York Chicage Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 





CTY |ILLINOIS 


Medical College 


Medicine —the Chicago Summer School 


of Medicine. A regular Medical 
cobeea, holding sessions from 


. March to September. Four 
Wit years’ graded course. Twenty 
Professors. Excellent clinics. 


Well-equipped Laboratories, 
Abundant dissecting material, 
Living costs one-third less than 

é in Winter, No other great city 

; has a climate allowing study all 


Summer, Co-educational, For 
Catalogue or other information, 


apply to 
ummer. | HiH, Brown, M.D., Secy, 


103 State St., Chicago. 


= BIRD TALKS. 


¥ 
¥ 
By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
: ‘i (PRINCETON, x. J.) 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
% 
¥ 








This well-known naturalist and 
author of ‘BIRD STUDIES,” an i. 3 BA 
lustrated book of the birds of EAS8T- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give . 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE: on w 

“BIRDS” 
before Teachers’ Clubs, Institutes, s 
Schools, etc. 
For terms, address as above. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, ~- President, 


AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS, 
Paip TO Po.Licy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - ‘aaa vB 


INCOME IN 1897, os 608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, Rene 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,067 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - ge 83 


- $253,786,437.66 
$218,278,243.07 
$35,508,194.59 





ARKER'S COLDEN RULES 
COVERNINCG DISCUSSION. 
FORENSIC MURAL TABLET-—Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Liter- 


ary Society, C.ub, Lodge, aad family o culture 
should possess one. Send for circulars to ‘ 


BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer STREBT, Boston, Mass. 





are rove whe do the actual 
work in a 
ence of a nation, In this 
work one.... 


SMITH PREMIER 
aioaiapinn 


bev equal ° — . — 
ven place 
The Modern Writer, ‘The 
ak ote rom end the machine 
o! 
Wtowloged eae? fn in i= 


provements. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, ¥. Y., U. 8 Ae 
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